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INVITATION. 

are always welcome at The 
building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is suflicient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 


ISITORS 


Companion 


New England and Other Matters. 


N the Senate of the Sixty-Third Congress, 
which will assemble in special session next 
week, there are four new members from New 
England. ‘They are Burleigh of Maine, Weeks 
of Massachusetts, Colt of Rhode Island, and 
Hollis of New Hampshire; the successors 
respectively of Senators Gardner, Crane, Wet- 
more and Burnham. All of the new Senators 
are Republicans except Mr. Hollis, who is the 
first Democrat elected to the United States 
Senate from New Hampshire in sixty years. 
Senator Edwin C. Burleigh of Maine has 
long been prominent in the political and busi- 
ness life of that state. He served as state 
treasurer, two terms as governor, and then for 
fourteen years as a member of Congress. He 
was born in northern Maine sixty-nine years 
ago. He is the owner of large tracts of timber 
land, and also of the Kennebec Journal at 
Augusta. , 
Senator John W. Weeks of Massachusetts 
also goes to the Senate after valuable experi- 
ence in the House, where he has served four 


terms. Mr. Weeks was born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1860, and was graduated from the 


Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1881. Since 
1888 he has been engaged in the banking busi- 
ness in Boston. 

Senator LeBaron Bradford Colt of Rhode 
Island has been for nearly thirty years a 
judge of the United States Cireuit Court of 
Appeals. He was born in Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, almost sixty-seven years ago, is a 
graduate of Yale and of the Columbia Law 
School, and when a young man practised law 
for several years in Chicago. 

Senator Henry F. Hollis of New Hampshire 
was elected only after a legislative deadlock 
that lasted more than two months. He is a 
native of Concord, where he lives and practises 
law; and being only forty-three years old, is 
the youngest man who has gone to the Senate 
from New England for many years. He isa 
graduate of Harvard, of the class of 1892. 
Several times he has been the candidate of his 
party for Congress and for the governorship. 

OSTON is growing in importance as a port 

of entry for immigrants. ‘The number of 
new arrivals from abroad in 1912 was 60,500, 
an increase of %,424 over 1911. Although the 
newcomers represent some thirty countries of 
Europe and Asia, more than a fourth of them 
came from Italy. From England during the 
year came 9,094; from Lreland, 7,923; from 
Scandinavia, 5,247; from Portugal, 4,395; 
from Scotland, 3,344; and smaller numbers 
from many other lands. The number from 
Italy was 15,862. A large majority of the 
newcomers settled in Massachusetts. Of all 
the arrivals, only 555 were deported. 

NE of the last acts of the Vermont Legis- 

lature was to pass a resolution providing 
that the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Stephen A. Douglas shall be observed. 
Douglas was born in the town of Brandon, .on 
April 23, 1813. His public life was identified 
with the State of Lllinois, but Vermont is 
justified in honoring the memory of so distin- 
guished a native son. His boyhood was passed 
partly in Brandon, where he attended the 
academy, and in part at Middlebury, where 
he learned the trade of cabinet-making. When 
he was seventeen, the family moved from the 
state. Douglas’s public career—as judge, 
member of Congress, party leader and Presi- 
dential candidate—covered a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and made him known throughout the 
whole country as the ‘‘Little Giant.’’ His 
grave is on the shore of Lake Michigan, in 
Chicago, where he died in 1861. 


LI. over the country, during the last few 

months, the newspapers have been printing 
letters from the school children of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, defending their city from the 
bad name that it got during the serious labor 
troubies of a year ago, and calling attention to 
its many advantages and attractions. 


letters have no doubt done much to help Law- | 


rence, for editors who have published them | 
have also, in many cases, commented on them, | 
and readers have given more attention to 
them than they would have given to statements 
or arguments by officials of the city or by 
members of its board of trade. The letters 
have been simple and sincere, and therefore 
effective. The names signed to the letters— 
Rebecca Katze, Irene Flannigan, Giovanni 
Sestini, Leo Hickey, Gladys Thornton, Tillie | 
Gullo, for example—indicate the different lands | 
that have contributed to the Lawrence popu- 
lation from which these loyal young Americans 
came. The city has reason to be proud of 
them and grateful to them. They have | 
shown that even school children can enter on 
the work of citizenship and serve the com- 
munity. a 
HE advocates of woman suffrage will have | 
to wait a little Jonger before their cause 
can undergo the test of a popular vote in 
Maine. ‘They thought that their prospects in 


| the state were particularly bright this year, | 
| but the resolution for a constitutional amend- 


ment failed to receive the necessary two-thirds | 
vote in the legislature, although it received 
much more than a majority vote in both 
branches. From the feeling that has shown 
itself in Maine, it seems likely that that state 
will be the first in this part of the country to 
give women the ballot, or, at least, to give | 
the people a chance to change the constitution 
in that respect. In the other New England 
States there is more conservatism on this issue, 
and also more opposition to equal suffrage on 
the part of the women themselves. Much the 
same conditions prevail in the states of the 
South, but the newer parts of the country are 
fast adopting equal suffrage. Nine states, all 
west of the Mississippi, have given women 
the same rights at the polls that men possess. 
The next state to vote on the matter will be | 
Michigan, where an equal suffrage amendment 
to the constitution will go before the people in 
April. 


ANSWERING A CALL. 


N urgent call in Labrador means not only 
A inconvenience and hardship to the doctor 
and his sledge-drivers, but actual danger. 
Nevertheless, no one ever flinches from his 
duty. Dr. G. K. Hutton, in ‘‘Among the 
Eskimos of Labrador,’’ tells of one such call. 
On a bitterly cold and stormy night came the 
message from the missionary at Hebron, sev- 
enty-one miles away, ‘‘Come, my people are 
dying.’’ It was an urgent call, and there 
must be no delay. Quickly the dogs were 
harnessed to the sledge, the Eskimo drivers 
were in place; everything was ready. 


It was pitchy black when we started. A 
raw air came moaning from the east; it chilled | 
us through our sealskins, and made our cheeks 
and noses ache. When I tried to warm my 
—— toes by an occasional trot alongside 
the sledge, I kept stumbling over jagged points 
of ice, until one of the men shouted, **Sit still, 
or we shall be losing you!’’ 

After that I sat still and hoped for morning. 
For two solid hours the agony went on, and | 
then a faint glimmer of gray began to show 
in the east; it changed to a dull red, ad 
and lurid in the morning haze, and we began 
to see the wide stretch of white ice beside us, 
and a black and awful sea ahead of us. The 
ice in the bay had broken with the storm! | 

Then we stopped our sledge and clustered | 
together to consult about finding a road to 
Hebron. 

‘* There is no road,’’ the men said; 
is all broken there round the headland. 
us turn homeward. ’’ 

‘*T know a track over the headland,’’ said 
Johannes. ‘*Let me see if we can get to it.’’ 

He walked along the ice at the foot of the 
rocks, now standing for a moment, now run- 
ning a few steps; he came back presently, 
and said, **We can do it.’’ 

I think that of all my memories of Labrador 
the most vivid is the memory of that race 
along the fringe of ice at the foot of the cliffs. 
On the left the wall of rock rose steep; on the 
right the black water churned and ‘tumbled 
and ground the floating ice- pans together; 
beneath us the thick sea-ice rocked and heaved, 
and here and there the water came swirling 
through. ' 

‘Sit tight, sit tight!’’ said the drivers, and | 
there we sat, bowling along over the heaving 
ice. Sometimes one of the men pushed out 
a leg to guide the sledge round a bend, or 
to check its speed. At “the place where the | 
guide led us on to the headland the ice was 
broken away from the rock, and was rising 
and falling with the swell. One moment it 
came groaning up to the level of the land; the 
next it sank away again. The dogs went 
scrambling over, irlad to get on to something 
firm: but the drivers held ‘the sledge back until 
the ice began to rise, and then with a yell 
they started the dogs again, and bumped across | 
the crack just as it came up level. A second 
too soon or too late would have meant smashing 
the front of the sledge to splinters. 

It seemed a long way over the headland, 
up-hill and down, and always through soft | 
snow, sometimes so deep that the dogs had 
virtually to swim, because they could get no 
foothold. The cold air had rendered .Johannes 
frost-bound; the moisture of his breath had | 
frozen his beard and mustache so firmly to- | 
gether that when lunch-time came, he could 
not open his mouth until we thawed him out! 

As the afternoon wore on, the dogs began to 
tire. The rest of us sat on our sledges until 
the cold began to chill us, and then ran along- | 
side until weariness made us sit down again. 
Finally, in the dark of night, we got to 
Hebron—seventy-one miles over sea-ice and 
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Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


























TILTON SEMINARY 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. High elevation, pure air and water. Seven buildings, including 2 ng 
000 gymnasium and new dining hall. Separate dormitories for young men and women. Athletic fielis, 
Preparation for college or Sasteene. Music, art, elocution. Manual training. Special courses for high 
school graduates. Endowment allows moderate rates. 
CHASE COTTACE FOR YOUNC BOYS 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All advantages of Seminary faculty, gy 
fields. House mother. il expenses $350. For information of either department address 
GEORCE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 

by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 

yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 

barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 

nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
A Great Fire Protection. 

We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesfor farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting,etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE "D" AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 


LUNT- MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New ‘Or 








Salad Dressing 
Made With Mustard 














York Office: 37 "Warren St. 
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Mix into two an dees a ge of melted butter one 
tablespoonful of S r’s Mustard, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one of os ll al one. tablespoonful of vine- 
gar ; add the beaten yolks of four e: gs and finally the whites 
of the eggs beaten stiff. Dust in a little pepper and cook ina 
double boiler, stirring frequently until smooth and thickened 
to the consistency of thin cream ; add milk or cream when 
ready to serve. Bottled, this keeps for months. 

It is a delicious and wholesome addition to fruit, 
vegetables, meat or fish. 


If You Will Use 


Stickney & Poor’s 
Mustard 


you will get a smooth dressing, delicate in flavor, with 
just enough sharpness to add the desired zest to your 
dish. You will get this result every time because 
Stickney & Poor’s Mustard is always the same. 

Nearly every grocer sells it in ‘s cal 14-Ib. caus at 
10 cents and 20 cents. Write for our book of receipts. 
You will be delighted with it. 

Be sure to say ‘‘Stickney & Poor’s’’ when you order it. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 184 State Street, Boston. 
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THE NATIONAL MUSTARD POT 
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ROOFING 


Needs 
No Pain ting 


know what a nuisance and expense 
roof painting is, you know the value 
of a ‘‘no-paint’’ roof. 


MATITE is made of 

pitch, and it makes an 
ideal roof. There are two 
layers of this wonderful 
water-proofing material in 
Amatite. 


Amatite comes in handy rolls with 
nails and cement free. Skilled labor 
is needless. You can lay the roof 
yourself, 


Look into the subject. We will 
supply you with sample without 
charge or obligation. Address our 
nearest office. 

iq] Lice Destroyer 
Creonoid and Cow Spray 


Creonoid sprayed on cows keeps away flies. 
Use it before milking and cows will yield better. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 
Save money by using this black paint wherever 
the color is no objection. | Elastic, heat-proof, dur- 


able. Use it for ‘‘rubber’”’ roofings and all exposed 
iron and wood. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 


The wearing surface is composed 
of a pitch-concrete made by embed- 
ding crushed mineral matter into a 
tough pitch matrix. 


Rain has no more effect on the 
pitch than it has on the mineral, and 
year after year Amatite roofs give 
perfect service without any paint or 
care. Ifyou are a practical man and 





New York 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louis 
Corey, Ala. 
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Minneapolis 
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N the dawn of a golden July 
| morning Richard Hale awoke. 

He had slept at Rapacook 
Carry, on the north shore of the 
great Caribou waters. 

He scrambled from his hard bed 
and pulled on his clothes—a new 
suit of corduroy. He laced his 
new boots. With his cap in his 
hand, he tiptoed down the tavern 
stairs, and in the pure joy of 
being alive, capered on the dewy 
turf that sloped down to the lake. 

On the white pebbles of the 
narrow beach he knelt and splashed 
water over his face. 

The great lake that stretched to 
the south had seemed weird and 
depressing when he had looked on 
it the evening before from the 
deck of the little steamer. One 
after the other, wooded headlands 
‘had notched themselves together 
behind him, as the steamer plowed 
on toward the north. They seemed 
to be shutting him off from the 
world that he knew. Ahead lay 
only gray waters, the serried ranks 
of the ‘‘blackgrowth’’ crowding 
to the shore, and dim mountains 
that disputed the sky-line with the 
clouds. 

Hale threw his arms above his 
head, breathed in the fragrance of 
the balsam forest, and rejoiced 
when he made out the nick in the 
woods where the tote-road leading 
north invited him toward his ad- 
ventures. 

Between the shore and the deep 
water a long pier crossed the shal- 
lows of the lake. On this pier the 
steamer had left the freight of the 
night before. Hale ran out over 
the echoing boards, and among the 
boxes and barrels found his new 
canoe, swathed in burlap. 

With his knife he divested the 
canoe of its covering. The odor 
of new varnish was in his nostrils, 
and his eyes looked with pleas- 
ure on the shiny green canvas 
fresh from the painter, the ash 
thwarts, the cedar spreaders. 
He untied the paddles and 
tested them by balancing them 
one after the other in his hands 
—the long stern paddle of birch, 
the shorter bow paddle of ash. 
The setting-pole, varnished 
gloriously and copper-tipped, 
answered his thrust against the 
boards of the wharf with a lithe 


spring. Then he lifted the canoe by its thwarts 


and slid it overboard. The little waves dancing 
along its smooth sides welcomed it to its ele- 
ment. He stepped down into it, knelt well 
forward of the stern seat in order to trim it, 
and paddled ashore. If there had been happier 
moments in his life, he did not remember them 
just then. 

A short, stockily-built man strolled down 
from the porch of the tavern to the beach, and 
looked with interest at the outfit when Hale 
gingerly drove the prow of the canoe upon the 
shingle. 

‘*Brand-new and a slick one!’’ remarked the 
Stranger. 

Hale stepped over the side into the water, 
for he preferred to get his feet wet rather than 
to let the new paint be ground against the 
pebbles. 

‘*Might as well get in a few digs at the start 
and initiate it right,’’ suggested the onlooker. 
“Canoes aren’t made to store under a glass 
case, ’? 

‘‘Perhaps not,’? the young man answered, 
“but I think I’ll keep the rosettes off her as 
long as I can.’? 

“If you’re going to carry her up to the tote- 
team, I’ll give you'a hand.’? 

‘They raised the canoe to their shoulders 
and marched to a great wagon in the stable- 
yard. Brackets extended from the side of the 
wagon. 

‘Might as well load her,’’ suggested the 
Stranger. They slid the canoe upon the brackets 
and lashed it with the ropes they found in the 
wagon. 

Hale would have remained there to admire 
- S new plaything if he had been alone, but 
the bystander stood grinning as he took in the 
ge neral newness of the young man’s outfit. 

: ‘Hurts ’em to be looked at too much when 
they’re first out of the burlap. Apt to crack 
the body paint,’? he remarked, jocosely. 

Ilale turned aw: ay and retreated to the porch 
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DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


HALE SET DOWN HIS BAGS, IN ORDER TO HAVE A LOOK 


Hetinees Day 


of the tavern, a little nettled by the! to see to my bags.’’ He turned away and 

stranger’s humor. busied himself in rearranging his posses- 
‘*How long are you going in for?’’ | sions until the bell clanged for breakfast. 

inquired the man, who had followed. The dozen guests of the tavern, woods- 


**T’ll not come out till snow falls—perhaps | men who had been Hale’s traveling companions | 
on the lake steamer the day before, were at|in the neighborhood, a gray and weather- 


not then. ’’ 
‘*Whew! Health? No, can’t be- health. 
Say, if you want a guide, I can —’’ 

**T don’t want any guide. 
for the Telos Company,’’ Hale explained. his place. 
‘*Something new, isn’t it? I mean new for | the T. C. 
them. ’’ 

‘*T believe it is. And it’s new to me, too. I | forester in his business !’’ 
am just out of a forestry school. My uncle is | 


the tables. 
‘*No, he tells me he’s not,’’ said Mr. Doe, 
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Batterson, the ‘‘boss,’’ was — 
‘*Hammerhead.’’ It had rather 
grim sound, that nickname. 

But he was not troubling him- 
self about any possible ogres in the 
north country. 

At last the downward pitch of 
the road and the murmuring of 
waters warned him that he was 
approaching the end of the carry, 
and he came to the river almost 
before he had realized that the four 
miles were behind him. 

Here the work of the hammer- 
head was more obtrusive. Piles of 
boxes showed it. It was ‘painted 
on canvas that covered hay and 
bags of grain. Bateaux were 
branded with it, and he saw it on 
old logs stranded here and there 
on the shoals. The thought that 
he was now a part of the great 
corporation gave him a pleasant 
sense of importance. He sat down 
on a barrel and waited. 

Doe appeared first. 

**You are certainly some shakes 
at putting one foot before the 
other, young fellow,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘*You got away before 
I noticed, and I’ve been trying to 
catch up.’’ 

Hale made no reply. 

Doe promptly interpreted this 
silence. ‘‘I reckon you’re a little 
fussed up at me,’’ he said, meekly. 
**T forgot that city chaps are a 
mite stiff, and don’t loosen up on 
first acquaintance as woods’ fel- 
lows do. I didn’t mean anything, 
Mr.—Mr. —’’ 

‘*Hale is my name.’’ 

‘Not a thing disrespectful to 
you, Mr. Hale. I just get to talk- 
ing, you know. Everybody knows 
Pete Doe up this way—always 
grabbing in. Can’t help it. I’m 
so willing to grab in to help a fel- 
low that I forget, and grab in 
sometimes when I ain’t wanted. ’’ 

It was a sincere attempt at 
apology, and Hale’s sourness 
vanished. He remembered the 
valiant way in which the little 
man had tugged in helping him 
with his canoe. 

He therefore smiled cordially, 
and assured him that he was 
sorry if he had shown any 
crustiness. 

Doe warmed under the smile, 
and proceeded to be as enter- 
. taining as he knew how. 

He showed Hale the chief object of interest 


beaten human skull wedged into the crotch of 
an ancient ash-tree, and explained that it was 


I am a forester | in perfectly audible tones, as Hale passed to| the memorial of a river-driver who had been 

‘Says he’s the new forester for | drowned on the rips, the dull rumble of which 
He’s going in to explain to Hammer- | could be heard beyond the trees. 
head Batterson how the old man needs ajat least twenty other river-men had been 


He said that 


| drowned or crushed by logs in that dangerous 


‘*Remarks made by Hammerhead on the! part of the river, and narrated instances of 


a stockholder in the Telos Company, and I’m | subject might be interesting if listened to with | death and hairbreadth escapes that fairly 
going in to do the first forestry work for the | a little cotton in the ears,’’ remarked another. | enthralled the listener. 


company that has been tried.’’ **So I was explaining to what’s-his-name, ’’ 
‘*I’m going in for the T. C. myself,’’ said | said Doe. 
the stranger. ‘‘Cook, that’s my line. But| The men fell into desultory discussion of 
I’d rather have a guiding job, of course, and | Batterson’s probable views on forestry. Hale 
that’s why I asked. So you’re going a-cali- | ‘felt that the manners of the woods were a little 
pering for the T. C.? I don’t want to say | | too free and easy. He was therefore not in an 
anything against your line of work, but it’s | | amiable mood when he threw his bags on the 
reckoned up here that this forestry business is | tote-wagon after breakfast. 
mostly fuss and fub, spiced up with guesswork, for the four-mile tramp across the carry. 
and baked in a quick school-oven down-coun- | 
try. 9? 
Hale laughed. 


He strode off alone | 


But the first turn of the road took him out | 
| of sight of the woodsmen straggling behind, | Hale—and I was leading up to one or two more 
| and his spirits at once improved. Noone could | specially good ones. 


When the tote-wagon rumbled down the hill, 
right in the middle of an exciting tale of 
adventure, Doe rushed off with Hale and 
helped him lift down the new canoe, which 
he handled as carefully as if it had been a 
fragile egg-shell. 

After the duffel-bags had been loaded into 
the canoe, Doe stood on the bank, with a dole- 
fal expression on his face. 

‘*1’m sorry I can’t finish that last story, Mr. 


But I see you’re going. 


‘*You know ‘Hammerhead’ Batterson, of | look at smiling nature that day without smiling | I want to say again that it’s about as slick 


course?’’ asked the cook. | back. 


The earth was cool and damp under the | a canoe as ever kissed the water in these 


‘‘Mr. John P. Batterson? I don’t know | trees. All the blissful savors of the forest | parts.’ 


him personally. I only know he’s the woods’ | swept across his nostrils on the balmy breeze, 


There was a hint in Doe’s words and a dis- 


boss for the Telos Company, and that I’m to| and the dim aisles to right and left were ring- | tinct appeal in his eyes. 


report to him.’’ ing with the lilting songs of birds. There was 


‘*How are you going to get up the river?’’ 


‘‘Well, probably you’ll be all right, if you | something thrilling in the thought that he was the young man asked. 


have a letter from your uncle. 
to see any other man walk up to Hammerhead | vista was a delight. A doe and fawn faced | 
Batterson and say, ‘Excuse me, but I’ve come | him wild-eyed in the middle of the roadway. 


But I’d like | first on the road that morning. Each new | 


‘*Oh, I’ll have to go like the rest—in one of 
the bateaux,’’ sighed the cook with another 
wistful glance at the canoe, ‘‘pole till my eyes 


to hire out as a forester.’ I’ve heard him pass | When they scampered away, a red squirrel | | bulge and row like pulling parsiips out of 


remarks on nearly every kind of a complication, | scolded him volubly for intruding. 
but the forester business would start him off | 
with some brand-new material. ’’ | last in the land of the totem of the hammer- | 

Hale laughed again, but he felt a little irri- head. He knew that that was the private 
tated. | mark of the Telos Company, the great syndi- 

‘*My name is Doe,’’ continued the stranger. | cate of the north country. 
‘*Most people laugh when I tell them that— | here and there on wayside trees. A broken 
cook by the name of Doe! It’s —’’ 


“It is queer,’’ said Hale. ‘*Now I’ll have | had not known until that morning that John P. 


| wagon, tilted in the gutter, displayed it. He} 


| frozen ground! They’ re terrible things to get 
As he walked'on, he realized that he was at | up-river in, Mr. Hale.’ 


‘**As long as you and I are both going to 
| Spectacle dam, what do you say to taking the 


| bow paddle ?’’ 
He saw it blazed | 


Doe stepped in and pushed off before he 
trusted himself to reply. When they were in 
the stream, he dipped his paddle deep, and 
said, feelingly, ‘‘Mr. Hale, you saved me from 
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asking you a cheeky question. 
obliged to you!’’ 

The little man paid handsomely for his extra 
weight. He paddled the dead waters briskly; 
he knew the favoring eddies of the quick 
waters, and his fund of anecdote was inex- 
haustible. 

At noon they landed on a breezy point, and 
ate the luncheon that they had brought from 
the tavern. 

‘*This shows what a span.can do when they 
don’t settle back into the breeching,’’ said 
Doe, as he looked at his battered silver watch. 
‘*We’ll be at Spectacle dam by the middle of 
the afternoon. The fellows behind in the 
bateaux are loaded to the gunwale with freight. 
They’ll have to sleep out one night. Ham- 
merhead Batterson has got it down fine, 
hey ?’? 

It was the first time during the trip that 
he had mentioned the Telos Company or its 
boss. 

He continued: ‘‘Hammerhead has the main 
office send in his men in bunches, and makes 
them pole themselves up-river and bring along 
whatever freight is waiting at Skull-tree. Pay 
doesn’t begin till the men are in camp. It 
saves a tidy figure by the end of the year. He 
doesn’t hire any regular toters until the men 
are all in—and then there isn’t much left to 
tote.’’ 

‘*That seems pretty small business for a big 
company like the Telos,’’ said Hale. 

‘*It might be—for the company! Maybe the 
toting is down on the bill that goes up to head- 
quarters. Well, why shouldn’t it be? The 
T. C. expects to pay for getting its supplies 
in. But when the money comes back this way 

why, ‘the autumn leaves are falling, Bonnie 
dear!’ ’’ Doe concluded, with a wink. 

‘*You don’t mean to tell me that—that any 
one collects toting fees from the company and 
pockets them ?’’ 

‘*T don’t mean to tell anything. People say 
I tell too much. But I’m gradually breaking 
myself of talking. Well, what do you say 
about starting ?’’ 

Hale wanted to ask more questions, but he 
disliked the idea of pumping Doe on a subject 
that was really no business of his. Accord- 
ingly, they paddled on in silence. 

After a while Doe remarked, blandly, 
‘*Maybe it’s all known at headquarters. Maybe 
it’s an understood thing. Perhaps they think 
that while a man is greasing his own tin a 
little, he’s frying a lot of fat for his company. 
Excuse the cooking language, Mr. Hale.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean that any man up here is 
stealing from the company ?’’ 

‘*T don’t mean anything. I’m gradually 
breaking off talking. It busts out once in a 
while, though. ’’ 

‘*Well, I’m interested, ’’ Hale said, frankly. 

‘‘Of course. I can see you would be. Fact 
is, I’m thinking this forester game is only a 
bluff,’’ Mr. Doe declared. ‘The T. C. doesn’t 
need a forester. A forester couldn’t work with 
Batterson any more than vinegar is good flavor- 
ing for blanc-mange! I reckon the T. C. has 
put you up here to keep an eye on the game 
that’s being played. Maybe you want to hire 
an assistant peeker who’s about my size.’’ 
Doe laid his paddle across the thwarts and 
turned a mild gaze of inquiry on the young 
man in the stern. ‘‘Make it better than cook’s 
wages, and I’m with you!’’ 

‘‘Look here, are you hinting that I’m a 
spy?”’ 

“I’m not hinting anything. But if you 
want a —’’ 

The indignation with which Hale broke in 
on him silenced Doe, even if it did not con- 
vince him. He began to paddle again, doggedly, 
and for the rest of the trip wore an injured 
air. 

The more Hale pondered the matter, the 
more unlikely did it seem that this garrulous 
busybody had any basis for his malicious hints. 
Doe was plainly a man with a grudge. 

By mid-afternoon the July day had become 
oppressive. There was no breeze, the sun 
shone fiercely on the open stretches of the river, 
and blue-black clouds in the west thrust puffy 
thunder-heads above the treetops. 

So Richard Hale’s first glimpse of the settle- 
ment at Spectacle dam cheered him. The 
river had been shoal for the last half-mile; its 
yellow waters had fretted past boulders and 
stirred hollow echoes in the woods on either 
side. Hale had labored at the setting-pole, 
and declined Doe’s offer of assistance. It was 
hard work; and he viewed the shabby cluster 
of little houses that marked the end of his 
day’s journey with the satisfaction of a tired 
man who has put twenty-five miles of brisk 
paddling behind him since morning. 

From several bateaux men were unloading 
freight on the beach below the dam. These 
were the boats that had started from Skull- 
tree the previous day. A dozen or fifteen 
men were at work carrying boxes and barrels 
up the river-bank. 

After Hale, with the help of his companion, 
had disposed of the canoe high up on the shore, 
he shouldered his duffel-bags, and climbed the 
trail behind Doe to the company’s boarding- 
house. 

They came upon a scene of activity, and 
Hale set down his bags to look on. 

Several men were at work, some heaping 


I’m much 





boxes and barrels together, others getting tar- 
paulin ready to cover them. One such mound 
of freight had already been erected, and the 
canvas had been stretched and pegged securely 
to the ground. 

Barrels of kerosene had been rolled into a 


long trench, and toilers were busily shoveling | 


dirt upon them. Doe told Hale that it was 


necessary to bury kerosene barrels in order to | 


prevent the kerosene from evaporating. 

A number of jumpers—sleds built with 
broad shoes for use on bare ground — were 
loaded, and their burdens were securely lashed ; 
then powerful horses dragged the sleds up the 


gullied tote-road that wound away among the | 


trees. 

‘*Stacking the heavy stuff till it’s good slip- 
ping,’’ explained Doe. ‘‘But as fast as the| 
woods teams are sent in, each one hauls enough | 
general cargo to pay a profit on oats. And the | 
little jinkus-bird sings as how the bills are 
all charged to the regular winter toting ac- 


count! Twenty-five cents on every hundred | 


pounds !’’ 

It occurred to Hale that this gossiper might 
be chattering in order to test a tenderfoot’s 
gullibility, or in order to make trouble between 
the stockholders and Batterson for certain 
crafty reasons of his own. 

‘*T really think you do talk too much, if 
you’!l allow me to express a frank opinion, ’’ 
Hale said. ‘‘I’ll merely ask you to be careful 
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| how you talk of my business up here. You| isn’t coming back till he sees the reunion. 


| understand perfectly well, don’t you, Mr. Doe, 
that I’m a forester, and nothing but a forester ?’’ 
‘*'That’s what you told 

me,’’ Doe admitted. se ee 
| ‘*T told you the truth. 
If your imagination has 
made me out a spy for 
the Telos Company, 
simply because my uncle 
is a stockholder, I must 
warn you against letting ! 
that imagination work 
any longer.’’ 

Doe moved away a 
short distance. SA 
‘Tt surely was a sore | 

i 
} 
} 


| Place I poked you on,’’ 
he said, with a wink 
that irritated Hale. 
| "The way you jumped 
shows it. But if you 
want me to keep your 
secret, I’m the man to 





eee 





And he’s going to fetch me a big doll in the 
knapsack that we sewed in the barn—the knap- 
sack like the one he had 
in the war.’’ 

But not heeding this 
imperative command, 
Mary Ellen’s father 
started immediately in 
pursuit of his father, 
only to return the next 
day without him; for 
old Mr. Tiller, despite 
his valiant threat, had 
little doubt that his 
family would follow 
him, and had therefore 
used a little strategy in 
the matter. He walked 
in the grass by the road- 
side, that they might not 
see his footprints ; when 
he judged that the pur- 
suers would be well on 








do it.’’ 

He went away, whis- 
tling, but turned sud- 
denly, and cried, ‘‘ There 
is Batterson over there, Mr. Hale! Better tell 
him you’ve arrived! He may want some 
special foresting done right now in a hurry!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








his age, sat on a box in the barn, 

patiently sewing upon a curiously 
shaped bag, patterned after the one he had 
carried on many long marches, back in the 
sixties. 

Little Mary Ellen sat on the floor at his 
side, ready to thread her grandfather’s needle. 
The rest of the family were occupied with 
their various duties; the father and the boys 
were at work in the fields, the mother was busy 
in the kitchen; only Mr. Tiller and Mary 
Ellen, one of whom was considered too old to 
work, and the other too young, were exempt 
from labor, and they kept each other company 
with great satisfaction. 

**T belonged to the infantry, Mary Ellen,’’ 
explained the old man to the child, who was 
a most interested listener. ‘*And 
marched for almost five years. With 
arms, mind you! Now what’s to 
hinder a man with his faculties 
marching a trifle of two hundred 
miles to the reunion, toting nothing 
but this knapsack? Why, it’s not 
worth considering! I’m not blind, 
neither am I deaf or dumb, and I 
could keep up row for row with 
your pa any day—only he’s so hard- 
headed. 

‘‘There now, Mary Ellen, one 
more needlefyl, and I reckon you 
and I will be done with our job; 
and a pretty fair one we’ve made of 
it, too.?? 

**Are you going as soon as your 
bag is sewed, grandpa?’’ inquired 
Mary Ellen, as she laboriously 
threaded the needle once more. 

‘*Hush!’? whispered the old man, 
warningly, and he raised his hand 
to his ear to listen. ‘‘Peep out and 
see if that isn’t your pa and the 
boys coming from the field, honey.’’ 

After reconnoitering, Mary Ellen 
reported that it was only the red 
steer pulling shucks through the 
cracks of the corn-crib; and the 
two resumed their occupations. 

‘*'You see, honey,’’ Mr. Tiller 
explained to the little girl, ‘‘if 
your pa or ma or the boys were to 
come across us making this knap- 
sack, it might interfere with my plans. I’m 
aiming to light out in the morning, Mary 
Ellen. ’’ 

‘*But you’ll sure and certain come back, 
won’t you, grandpa ?’’ asked little Mary Ellen. 
Her lips quivered, and her blue eyes showed 
signs of tears. 

‘*Now don’t you cry, honey!’’ implored the 
old gentleman. ‘‘Grandpa’ll come back; of 
course he’ll come. How could he get along 
without his little Eyes? But you see, honey, 
I’ve never been to a reunion yet. I’ve meant 
to go every single year, but crops were a 
failure, or they didn’t fetch a good price— 
something always turned up to prevent. So 
now, being past seventy, and living on bor- 
rowed time,’’—he pondered deeply, seeking 
an expression that would not alarm seven- 
year-old Mary Ellen,—‘‘maybe I won’t be 
able to report at roll-call next time. And as 
the boys are going to meet right here at home, 
a matter of two hundred miles away, I decided 
I’d say nothing about it to your pa and ma, 
who’d be sure to raise objections, but just 


VATS" Tiller, seventy years old and spry for 


light out and march, as ‘I did when I was in 
the infantry. 

‘*T have ten dollars that it took me consider- 
able time to save—pension money is always 
handy to use about the farm; with that I’ll 
buy a little truck to eat. Marching light, I 
aim to get there in plenty of time. And I’ll 
write your pa and ma a card every now and 
then, to let you all know where I am along 
the road and when I get tothe reunion. Think 
of the drums beating and the colors flying, 
and me marching along with the boys of our 
old regiment, with the governor himself re- 
viewing us! Mary Ellen, I can hardly wait!’’ 

Drawing an ecstatic breath, Mary Ellen 
looked bright-eyed into the future, and beheld 
a glorified grandfather marching along with sol- 
diers in beautiful attire—wonderful to behold! 
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“THERE NOW, MARY ELLEN, ONE MORE NEEDLEFUL.” 


‘*But you won’t forget to bring me a doll, 
grandpa?’’ she reminded him. 

‘*Not I!’? vowed Mr. Tiller. ‘‘1’ll certainly 
fetch you a doll—in this very knapsack. Only 
you mustn’t forget not to breathe a word to 
your ma and pa till I’m out and gone. And 
then you must tell them just what I’ve told 
you: that grandpa’s gone to the reunion, 
and ’twon’t be any use for anybody to try and 
fetch him back; and that: he’!] certainly write 
as soon as he gets there. ’’ 

That night old Mr. Tiller pottered stealthily 
about in his room, making many small prepa- 
rations; and the next morning, when the big 
Plymouth Rock rooster sleepily crowed his 
first announcement of daylight, he crept softly 
out of the house, through the dew-drenched 
flowers of his daughter’s yard, and marched 
bravely forth to the reunion, two hundred miles 
away! 

Mary Ellen, tearful from loneliness, yet 
jubilant at the thought of the coming doll, 
faithfully repeated her grandfather’s message: 
‘*And you all mustn’t follow grandpa, for he 





BETWEEN THE GOVERNOR AND 
THE MAYOR. 








the way, he turned aside 
into the woods, where he 
sat on the soft grass in 
a sunny glade, reading 
the latest number of The Veteran, and lunching 
off the cold biscuit and bacon he had abstracted 
from the home cupboard. He spent the day in 
much content; and when darkness fell, he made 
a bed of soft and fragrant pine boughs, upon 
which, wrapped in his blanket, he slumbered 
peacefully through the warm loveliness of the 
summer night. 

Rheumatism might have seized him as a 
result of too prolonged exposure, but it was 
not often that the old man slept under the 
stars. Every farmhouse opened to him with 
a hearty welcome, and no one would take a 
penny from him for bed or board. 

At last, browned by the pleasant summer 
sun and wind, although somewhat stiff in his 
joints, old Mr. Tiller entered the great city 
where the reunion was to be held. He still 
had several of the original ten dollars in his 
pocket. 

The roar and traffic rather bewildered the 
old man, and now that he had reached his 
goal, he was uncertain where he should apply 
for accommodations. The other old soldiers 
would come by train, and would be met by 
a reception committee; none of them would 
walk, as he had done. 

Absorbed in thought, he failed to notice the 
warning horn of an approaching automobile, 
and was brushed aside in a heap before the 
driver could change the course of the machine. 

Fortunately, he got no serious injury; only 
a sprained ankle. The doctors at the hospital 
said he would soon be about; but old 
Mr. Tiller confided to the nurse that 
it was a mighty hard thing not to 
be able to march with the ‘‘boys,’”’ 
when he had walked two hundred 
miles to take his place in the parade. 

‘* Two hundred miles !’’ exclaimed 
the sympathetic nurse. ‘‘Dear me, 
how wonderful! It ought to be in 
the newspapers, Mr. Tiller !’’ 

In a very short time Mr. Tiller 
had a visitor, a pleasant young man 
who talked to him about the things 
nearest his heart — the little farm 
that for some reason had never pro- 
duced enough to pay for a trip on 
the cars; the little granddaughter 
who had kept his secret with him, 
the long journey, and the pleasant 
people on the road to the reunion, 
and—last of all, the pitiful end—to 
be laid up with a sprained ankle 
instead of marching with the 
‘ ‘boys’”’ ! 

The newspaper the next morning 
printed the story on the first page 
with big head-lines. The conse- 
quence was that a large, opulent- 
looking motor-car rolled up to the 
door of the hospital, and a distin- 
guished-looking gentleman alighted, 
and asked to be taken to the casu- 
alty ward. 

The sympathetic nurse hurried on 
ahead, and whispered joyously to 
Mr. Tiller that the governor himself was 
coming to call on him! 

Presently the distinguished-looking stranger 
was saying, in the heartiest, pleasantest voice 
imaginable: 

‘*And this is Mr. Tiller of the Fighting 43d, 
who has marched so far to see us! I am the 
governor, Mr. Tiller, and in behalf of the 
state and of the city, I bid you welcome!’’ 

‘*T voted for you!’’? Mr. Tiller declared, 
with enthusiasm, as he grasped the governor’s 
hand. ‘‘I voted for you—and I’ve never had 
cause to be sorry I did!’’ 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Tiller!’? The governo! 
laughed. ‘‘And now do something else foi 
me. Let the nurse get you into your clothes, 


/and we will help you out into my car. M) 


wife and I want you to be our guest while 
you are in the city. She made me come bright 
and early, so that the mayor, or somebody 
else, should not get ahead of me.’’ 

Thus it happened that old Mr. Tiller, who 
could not march in the ranks with his com- 
rades, viewed the parade comfortably seated 














in a luxurious car, by the side of the governor 
of the state. Later, he was tenderly assisted 
to the speakers’ platform, where he sat between 
the governor and the mayor, and listened 
with delighted appreciation to the speeches of 
welcome and the responses. 

Many persons wondered why the insignif- 
icant little old man in butternut jeans should 
oceupy so prominent a place. Near the end of 
the exercises, the mayor told them. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ said the mayor, 
‘there is one of our beloved veterans who has 
walked two hundred miles for the pleasure of 
being with us to-day. Asa mark of the city’s 
appreciation, I ask that you give three cheers 
for Mr. Tiller—our guest of honor !’’ 

Thereupon a mighty cheer swelled and thun- 
dered from a thousand throats—a joyous wel- 
come to the guest of honor! 

Mr. Tiller’s hosts sent him back in a Pullman 
ear, with particular instructions to the con- 
ductor to take good care of him on the road. 
The governor’s wife bought a beautiful doll 
to go into the knapsack for Mary Ellen, along 





herself in the big chair before the fire, 
directly below the likeness of the smiling 
face that might have been her own. 

‘*To-morrow,’’ she reminded her father, 
‘‘you are going to tell me a long story, aren’t 
you, dad?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? he said, ‘‘for I must be going home 
the day after.’’ 

‘Ts it a story that Molly may hear, too, 
daddy ?”’ 

‘Certainly, if you want her to. It is, after 
all, your own story, Sybil, that I am going to 
tell you. ’’ 

‘Then I shall ask her to come to-morrow. 
I told her when she was here yesterday that 
I would send for her if I could. I wonder 
if uncle will let Tom ride over to Fordham ?’’ 

*“‘T rather imagine there is not very much 
the colonel would refuse you. ’’ 

When the doctor began his long story, Miss 
Sophia, prepared for any emotion, sat on one 
side of the fireplace, with her handkerchief 
in one hand, and her smelling-salts in the 
other, and Molly sat beside Sybil’s big chair. 

Mr. Rutherford had driven over with his 
granddanghter; but when the narrative was 
about to begin, he put his hand on the colonel’s 
shoulder, and the two old men went out of the 
room together. Presently Sybil saw them pass 
the window. 

The doctor began his story: ‘‘At the time 
of the great Civil War, this large estate of 
Montebello was a scene of busy, happy plan- 
tation life, where two hundred people worked 
together for the happiness and welfare of all; 
and this old house was the heart and brain of 
thesystem. It had been the home of a vigorous 
family life, but when the war came, the family 
consisted only of a beloved invalid mother, an 
aged grandmother, a timid young girl, and 
twin brothers. ’’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Sybil; she and Molly looked 
at one another with dawning understanding. 

The doctor nodded. ‘‘Yes. Twin brothers, 
William and John. But for all that they were 
twins, their characters differed widely ; William 
was active and gay, John was studious and 
quiet. William was the general favorite, but 
it seemed as if the mother had centered all her 
love upon John, to make up to him for the 
greater number of friends that William had. 
At any rate, John was his mother’s favorite— 
or that is what people said. 

‘*Well, Fort Sumter fell, and war was de- 
clared. William was one of the first to rush 
away to enlist; but although John remained, 
people at first thought nothing of it, for no 
one believed that the war would last more than 
a month. A year passed, however, and still 
there was war. By that time people knew 
how grim and horrible it was, too; and when 
the call for more men was sent through the 
South, it drew old and young alike from their 
homes. I’ve heard that at one time there 
was not a white man of fighting age left in all 
this county—except John. He remained.’’ 

Sybil’s eyes were flashing. ‘‘Then there 
isust have been a reason, and a good one!’’ 
she cried. Miss Sophia nodded vigorously, 
aud wiped away a tear. 

‘Of course, ’’ the doctor said. ‘‘But no one 
understood, and John said nothing.’’ 

*‘T would have understood !’’ Sybil declared. 

But the doctor looked up at the portrait of 
«nother Sybil, and shook his head. ‘‘Don’t 
¥? too sure, my dear,’’? he said. ‘‘Feeling 
run high in those days, and the women of the 
South were the warmest partizans. That is 
ome portrait of another Sybil—Sybil Ruther- 

‘ord, she was then. Both brothers loved her. 

Villiam was away, with the Army of Northern 

Virginia; John was here, but after a while 
Sybilla Rutherford began to turn her head 
‘side when she passed him on the road. So 

did every other woman in the county. 

‘During the last desperate year of the great 


A last the day came when Sybil found 
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with various other gifts that Mr. Tiller had | forces; but that John could not do; for him, | caresses. 
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He told her that he had half-guessed, 


bought with the remaining dollars, and that | it would have been to fight against his country | from her likeness to his own Sybilla, whose 


he intended as peace-offerings to the family | and his brother. 


at home. 

**You ought to have told me how much 
you wanted to go, father,’’ his son said, re- 
proachfully. ‘‘I’d have tried to raise the 
money some way. It was a mighty rash thing 
in a man of your years, undertaking to walk 
that distance. ’’ 

‘*Shucks! Didn’t I march with the infantry 
for four years? What’s a trifle like two 
hundred miles for a man that’s got all his 
faculties ?’’ replied old Mr. Tiller. 

But to Mary Ellen, nursing her doll in the 
contentment of fulfilled desire, he confided, 
‘*Tt was mighty lucky for me, honey, that one 
of those pesky things knocked me down. For 
it’s a fine thing to be a ‘guest of honor’; and 
I was just a little grain dreading the walk 
back. I have my faculties, thanks be, but—I 
don’t mind telling you, Mary Ellen—I’m not 
capable of holding out as long as I used to 
when I was young.’’ 





conflict, when every man was needed at the 
front, William Crockett sent Shem, his body- 
servant, back to Montebello with a message to 
his brother John. William, who wrote from 
General Lee’s headquarters, ordered his brother 
to report to the army, or acknowledge himself 
a coward. I have heard that Lee himself 
enclosed a personal note. 

‘*Shem reported that Mr. John went up to 
his mother’s room with those letters, and that 
the servants heard the two talking, talking, 
all night long; but in the morning Shem went 
back to the army alone. 

‘*Well, Richmond fell, and in course of time 
William came home, thin and hag- 
gard enough, I dare say; but John 
met him out there on the front steps, 
and John’s hair was as white then 
as it is to-day. William would not 
so much as see John’s outstretched 
hand. 

‘*¢¥ou coward!’ he said. 

‘**Ts that what you think of me?’ 
John asked. 

**T guess the colonel’s temper was 
no better in those days, when he was 
young and hot-headed, than it is now 
in his old age. There were wild, 
angry words, you may believe; and 
when the torrent ceased for a mo- 
ment, John asked again, ‘Do other 
people think that, too?’ 

‘*William stormed again, and again 
John asked: 

‘*¢Ts that what Sybilla thinks of 
me?’ 

‘*When William had finished tell- 
ing him what he and Sybilla and 
every one else thought of him, John 
said: 

‘* ‘Very well. I will not disgrace 
you further. I will never cross your 
threshold again until you—and 
Sybilla—send for me!’ 

‘*For he knew, of course, that 
Sybilla would marry his brother.’’ 

Miss Sophia was comfortably weep- 
ing and sniffing at her smelling-salts. 
Sybil and Molly were both pale; the 
recital had been enough to make 
them so. 

Presently Molly said, ‘‘Yes, she 





did marry him. She was my great- [SPSERCe © STORER 


aunt, you know.”’ 

The doctor nodded. ‘‘Yes, they 
were married, but Sybilla died when 
her little son Rutherford was a baby. 
His grandmother looked after him, but except 
when I was visiting here, he must have been a 
lonely child. The colonel, after his quarrel 
with his brother, chose to consider the family 
disgraced. What with that, and his wife’s 
death, he refused to see any of his old friends, 
or even to allow them to come to Montebello. 
So they lived here alone, and John lived in 
the little brown house that some one at some 
former time had built almost on the boundary 
of Montebello. John kept his word, and more; 
for even after his mother’s death, when every- 
thing was known, he remained there in abso- 
lute seclusion, except for his servant Daniel.’’ 

‘*Oh! It was his mother who kept him!’’ 
Sybil cried. ‘‘Oh, I knew he was no coward !”’ 

*“*It was his mother. She was my grand- 
father’s sister, born in Vermont; and although 
she had married in the South, and had lived 
here for so many years, Vermont remained 
the home of her affections. When the war 
came, she hated the cayse of the South; and 
while every one still believed that the fighting 
would last only a month, she made her son 
John,—and I’ve often wondered what per- 
suasions she used,—she made him solemnly 
promise, by all he held most dear and sacred, 
never to enlist, never to aid the cause of the 
South by any personal effort. Later, she 
would have allowed him to join the Northern 


So he kept his promise; and | child she was, but that he had been afraid to 


| none of us can imagine what agony of mind it | find out, lest his hopes should prove ill-founded. 





re 





surely cost him. 


He said he had known of her visits to his 


‘*But all that was not known until years | brother, and hoped every time she-came home 


later. 


ford Crockett was just twenty-two. 
here at the time. 
we were a good deal closer to each other than 
most cousins, for neither of us had brothers or 
sisters. Rutherford had discovered his uncle’s 
hiding-place when he was a youngster, and 
used to visit him secretly; so did I. When the 
grandmother’s letter was read, Rutherford 
begged the colonel either to go to John, or to 
send for him. Father and son were almost 
evenly matched in will, but not in temper. 
The struggle lasted for days. When Ruther- 
ford found that nothing could move his father, 
he declared that he would not remain where 
injustice ruled, but that, like his uncle, he 
would leave Montebello, and would not return 
until justice was done. 

‘*T tried to mend matters between them; but 
I did not succeed. Rutherford and I settled 
in the same town, and we married friends. 
He wrote to his father when he was married, 
and once again; he never received an answer. 
When his young wife had died, and Rutherford 
himself was fatally ill, he—he gave us his little 
daughter, to be our own child—unless—unless 
her grandfather should claim her.’’ 

For a moment after the doctor’s voice sank 
to silence no one moved or spoke; then Sybil 
rose to her feet, weak though she still was, 
and with a great cry threw herself into the 
doctor’s arms. 

‘Daddy! O daddy!’’ she cried, and lay 
sobbing. 

Miss Sophia and Molly, both pale with 
emotion, went quietly out of the room; but in 
a few minutes the door was opened, and the 
colonel stood on the threshold, hesitatingly. 

The doctor looked up at him and nodded. 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE STORER 





MAKE IT." 
‘*Come in, Cousin William,’’ he said. ‘Sybil, 
look up! Here is your grandfather !’’ 

The old gentleman came forward, and put 
his hand on Sybil’s head; but she still clung 
to the doctor. ‘‘Daddy! Daddy! You are 
still my daddy! I don’t want to belong to 
any one else!’’ 

‘*Why, of course, my girl, I am still just as 
much your daddy as ever. But haven’t you 
room in your heart for your grandfather, too?’’ 

After waiting in vain for her answer to that, 
the colonel straightened up, and squared his 
shoulders as if to meet some unseen burden. 
His voice trembled, but he made a brave effort 
to control it by trying to speak with something 
of his old bluster. 

‘*T don’t blame her at all! I don’t blame 
her at all!’’ he said. ‘‘Not at all! Don’t 
suppose she’ll ever want to look at me again! 
Can’t forgive me! But I don’t blame her at 
all!’ 

But that brought a little sound from Sybil 
that was half-sob, half-laugh; and almost 
before he knew it, the colonel felt two arms 
about his neck, and heard the voice that had 
become so dear to him: 

“Oh, you silly, darling—grandfather !’’ 

Yet his happiest moment of all came half 
an hour later, after he had answered Sybil’s 
questions and submitted to her seolding and 


I was often here with him; | 









“IT HAVE MY OWN WAY TO MAKE, AND I SHALL 





When my Aunt Crockett died, and the | that she would ask him to send for the hermit, 
| Strange story came out through a letter she | ‘and so enable John to keep his word and 
left to be read after her death, young Ruther- | | return to Montebello. 
I was | that very thing the day the hermit saved her 


She had, in fact, done 


from the water. 

And now another happy moment came when 
John quietly entered the room, as if he had 
never been long absent. 

“Mr. John—Uncle John,’’ Sybil said, and 
returned his quick smile of pleasure, ‘‘did you 
guess who I was?’’ 

‘*No need to guess, my dear! Your father 
wrote me when you were born, and before he 
died he wrote me again that he intended to 
entrust his baby girl to Robert and his wife.’’ 

‘**Then you knew all the time? Oh, how 
could you keep such a secret as that?’’ 

**It was your father’s secret, my dear. And 
I have had long practise in silence, you know.’’ 

The colonel winced as if something hurt 
him. 

‘*Don’t, John!’’ he said. 

But the man who had been the hermit smiled 
down upon his brother, and laid a hand upon 
his shoulder. ‘‘It’s all right, William,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It is like a dream of the night—gone 
by.”’ 

‘*So my father wrote to Uncle John,’’ Sybil 
said, thoughtfully. ‘‘I wonder why he never 
wrote to you, grandfather ?’’ 

The colonel turned his head away so that 
he would not have to look into the clear eyes 
as he replied, ‘‘He did, my child. But I 
burned the letter—unopened.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ she cried, sitting up straight, to be 
able to look at him squarely. ‘‘Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself ?’’ 

**T certainly am, Sybilla. 
bear to look at me.’’ 

But that was too much for Sybil. Once 
more the colonel felt round him the arms that 
he had grown to love. ‘‘Oh, no! 
No, no! You mustn’t say that! 
And you won’t be naughty any 
more, dear, because you know 
you’ll have me to look after you 
and make you behave.’’ 

So Sybil came to her own; but 
the happiness of the two old men 
and of Miss Sophia was won at 
the cost of some pain to others. 
It was hard for Doctor and Mrs. 
Crawford to relinquish their 
claims on the child whom for 
most of her life they had regarded 
as their dear eldest daughter; and 
the twins stormed with grief when 
they learned that Sybil was not 
their own sister. For a few days 
they tried to be cool toward their 
father and mother, who had al- 
lowed Sybil to go to Maryland, 
and who had thus been the cause 
of all the trouble. As the future 
owner of Montebello, they did not 
envy her at all; not ten Monte- 
bellos, or twenty grandfathers, in 
their opinion, could, as ‘‘ Bobs’’ 
expressed it, make up for being 
thrust out of the Crawford family. 

They wrote Sybil long letters 
of condolence, in which they said 
stern things about old gentlemen 
who borrowed people, and then 
refused to return them. The 
colonel shouted with laughter 
over the letters. 

‘*Tt’s plain to be seen,’’ he said 
to Sybil, ‘‘that I have offended 
the twins. Now what can I do 
to make amends for stealing you 
away from them ?’’ 

**T think you will find, grand- 
father,’’ said Sybil, smiling de- 
murely at the old gentleman, ‘‘that they hold 
me above all price.’’ 

The colonel chuckled. 
that. ”” 

A week or two later the twins received 
peace - offerings from the old gentleman, a 
beautiful collie puppy for Bobs, and a white 
Persian kitten for Bunny. But harmonious 
relations were not entirely. restored until 
Christmas. 

One afternoon, when Sybil was tying up her 
presents for the big express box they were to 
send to South Wickham, her grandfather came 
upon her, surrounded by red and white paper, 
and holly ribbons, and balls of gilt string, and 
a mass of gifts of every description, and saw 
—to his horror—tears trickling down her 
cheeks. 

She smiled up at her grandfather with 
trembling lips, and tried to pretend that she 
was not crying at all. But the colonel’s 
doting eyes were not to be deceived where she 
was concerned. 

‘*‘Why, why, why!’’ he cried. ‘‘What’s all 
this? Anything forgotten? Anything lost? 
Anything gone wrong? Hey?’’ 

‘Oh, no!’’ said Sybil. ‘‘Everything’s all 
right. ’’ 

‘“*All right, hey? 
whimpering for, miss?’’ 


I wonder you can 


‘*We’ll see about 


Then what are you 
He usually relapsed 
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into his old manner when he wanted to hide 
emotion. 

‘*T’ve never been away from home at Christ- 
mas in all my life before!’’ 

The old gentleman’s eyebrows were working 
up and down at a great rate. But his voice 
was trembling as he presently said, ‘‘ Home? 
Isn’t this home to you, Sybilla?’’ 

She sprang up; and hid her face against his 
arm. ‘‘Oh, yes, yes, it is, grandfather! This 
is home, my own dear home! But that is 
home, too!’’ 

By this time she was sobbing wildly, and 
the colonel got out his red bandanna. 

‘*There! There!’’ he said, after a while. 
**T never once thought of your being homesick ! 
I reckon I’m a good deal of a failure as a 
grandfather, Sybilla.’’ 

He knew he had only to accuse himself to 
have her immediately on his side. ‘‘You are 
not!’’ she declared, still hiding her face against 
his sleeve. ‘‘You are an old darling, but—I 
—I want to see mother—and my dad.’’ 

‘*So do I!’’ the colonel declared, vigorously. 
‘*T knew there was something I’ve been want- 
ing, but I couldn’t find out what it was. I 
want to see those twins, too. Bless my soul! 
Now why didn’t I realize that before?’’ 

Sybil swung round to look up into his face. 
“Oh! Do you mean it?’’ she cried. ‘‘Will 
you go?’’ 

He would have gone to the ends of the earth 
with his adored granddaughter. ‘‘I will,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘if you’ll go with me.’’ 


So the big express box was sent off in plenty | 


of time, with not a word about the two persons 


who were to follow. There were only two, | 


because Mr. John and Miss Sophia declared | 
that they did not like to travel, and that they | 
could have a very happy Christmas alone | 
together at Montebello. 

“It isn’t that I am timid at all,’’ Miss | 
Sophia, who had never been out of the| 
county, confided to Sybil, 
this travel by land and water is so apt to | 
make one dissatisfied with home—don’t you, | 

«my dear?’’ 

Sybil smiled. ‘‘It might work the other | 
way with you, Cousin Sophia,’’ she said, 
‘‘and make you glad to get back.’’ 

She still called the little old lady ‘‘cousin,’’ 
instead of ‘‘aunt’’; Miss Sophia had asked 
her todo so. ‘‘It makes us seem so much more 
of an age, my dear,’’ she had said. 

Now Miss Sophia shook her head. ‘‘Well, 
my dear, perhaps it might; but I think it is 
just as well to keep out of temptation. It’s 
not that I am afraid of those steamboats and 
railroad-trains, for I’m sure a great many 
people survive them. But I think I will stay 
at home with dear Brother John.’’ 

The colonel and Sybil arrived in South 
Wickham on Christmas eve. Sybil refused to 
drive up to the house; she led her willing 
grandfather through back streets,—lest they 
should meet some of the family,—and past the 
stable and old Betty’s summer pasture, up to 
the sidedoor. She opened it without knocking, 
and they walked into the dining-room, where 
the family were at supper. 

Then what wild joy there was! What a 
welcome for Sybil in mother’s arms! What 
a shout from Hallam, what bashful gladness 
from Dick, what a warmth of greeting between 
the doctor and the beaming old colonel! What 
a dignified hand-shake from Donald for the 
Sybil who was no longer, even in name, a 
sister! And above all, what dances and squeals 
of glee from the twins, who had hugged the 
colonel before they remembered their grievance 
against him, and were obliged thereafter to call 
him ‘‘grandfather’’ ! 

And the next morning what exclamations of 
joy there were at the tree, and the presents, 
and at being together again! And what fun 
there was all the week following, when South 
Wickham did its festive best to show Sybil 
how much it loved her, and succeeded in 
making the colonel the proudest old gentleman 
in the world! 4 

It really did seem to them all that such 
happiness ought to go on forever, in just that 
way, without any change or difference. They 
welcomed each day with its good times, with- 
out stopping to realize that its coming hastened 
their going. And never had any of them wel- 
comed a new year more heartily than they 
did this one; for they were all so glad to think 
of another year of three hundred and sixty- 
five more such days. 

Yet as each day passed, the time of separation 
drew nearer. The day before Donald was to 
return to college, he and Sybil stole away from 
the rest, with skates over their shoulders, for 
a climb to High Meadow Pond. They skated 
an hour or more; then they stopped at the 
boulder of granite that had been a favorite 
resting-place for generations of skaters. A 
few other couples were skimming over the 
pond, but Donald and Sybil were unaware of 
them. 

They had been talking about Montebello, 
and Fordham, and the Blue Wing, and 
Damascus. 

‘*You will be down again next summer, 
Don,’’ said Sybil. 

But Donald shook his head. ‘‘Not next 
summer,’’ he said, ‘‘nor the summer after. ’’ 

‘‘Why not? What is the matter?’’ she 
asked, with a note of alarm in her voice. 


‘*but I think all | 


‘“*T am going to work next summer, Syb. 
Burton’s father is an engineer, you know, and 
he has promised me a job.’’ 

‘*Then you’ve made up your mind?’’ Sybil 
said. ‘‘You are going to be an engineer, 
after all?’’ 

‘Yes. Dick will be the doctor of the 
family. I shall work in the summer; and I 
hope Mr. Burton will take me on when I’m 
graduated. I have my own way to make, and 
I shall make it. I’m going to succeed, Syb.’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ she said, simply. ‘‘But you 


can come to Montebello in between. ’’ 
There was a change in Donald’s voice as he 


HEN Fred Lenox arrived at his apiary 
W in the Northern woods, he found the 

bees storing honey fast. It was the 
middle of June, and acres of wild raspberries 
were covered with bloom. The open slope, on 
which stood the eighty white-painted hives, 
roared with wings. Clouds of bees, laden with 
honey and mad for more, hurried into the hives. 
They came by thousands, too fast to count. 

With exultation Fred saw that the prospect 
was good for a thousand-dollar crop if he could 
| omy keep down swarming. 

With his brother, he had established this 
| bee- -yard in the Ontario woods three years 
before. It was ninety miles from home, and 
| not far south of the Algonquin National Park. 
Every fortnight during the summer the boys 
took turns visiting the yard. At the season 
| for extracting the honey, they camped there 
| together for a week or more. During the three 
years since they had established the apiary it 
had showed an average yearly profit of $600. 

It was a wild, rough country, twelve miles 
from the railroad and almost unset- 
tled. Game overflowed from the 
strictly preserved National Park, 
and was plentiful. Beaver dammed 
the streams; the boys saw deer al- 
most daily, and traces of moose were 
abundant. But an apiarist in the 
busy season has no time for sport, 
and Fred seldom had a chance to 
hunt. 

On this occasion his work was 
to check swarming. He unlocked 
the ‘‘extracting shanty, ’’ got out his 
tools, lighted his smoker, and set to 
work. 

The hive that he always examined 
first was one that contained Cyp- 
rian bees. These are particularly 
valued. Cyprians are of a beautiful 
golden-yellow, and are remarkably 
energetic workers, but they are so 
savage in temper that few bee- 
keepers care to have them. They 
have such excellent qualities, how- 
ever, that the boys had planned to 
breed a strain of their blood into the 
apiary, and had paid eight dollars 
for an imported Cyprian queen. 

Fred pried off the upper story of 
the Cyprians’ hive, and found the 
box almost full of honey. He drove 
the surging bees down with a blast 
of smoke, and from the lower story 
took out two or three frames of 
comb covered with a yellow layer 
of excited bees. 

They swarmed up against his 
veil; they stung his bare hands; 
but in spite of their protest, he saw 
what he had feared he would find—a 
cluster of peanut-shaped queen-cells, 
each with a young embryo queen coiled at the 
bottom. The appearance of the cells showed 
that the colony was on the point of swarming. 

Fred proceeded to cut out the cells. Usually, 
cutting out the cells delays swarming, and 
sometimes prevents it altogether. At times, 
however, it seems to have no effect, and the 
Swarm issues just as if the queen-cells had 
not been destroyed. It may happen that a cell 
is so hidden that the bee-keeper fails to see 
it, and the result of leaving a single cell is the 
same as if all the cells had been left. 

After cutting out the cells, Fred went on to 
the other hives. In almost all he found symp- 
toms of the swarming fever, and he worked 
all the morning, destroying queen-cells and 
giving empty combs for storage room. 

After a late and hasty luncheon, he started 
to work again, when, with a loud roar, a volley 
of bees issued from one of the hives. For sev- 
eral minutes the cloud of insects swirled wildly 
in the air; then it concentrated round the 
nearest tree, and finally formed a brown cluster 
on one of the lower branches. 

Almost before this swarm had settled, an- 
other, with a roar, emerged from a second 
hive, eddied about, and also began to cluster. 
And then a third colony swarmed. 

When bees are in the mood for it, the flying 
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answered, ‘‘I shall not come to Montebello 
again until—until I have something to show 
for my work.’’ 

‘*Why, Donald!’’ she began, in protest; but 
when she turned to him she looked away 
again, very quickly, and her cheeks flushed. 

For a time that seemed long neither of them 
spoke; then Donald asked: 

‘*Sybil, when I do come back to Montebello, 
shall you be there?’’ 

Her voice was so low that he hardly heard 
the answer. ‘‘Yes, Donald,’’ she murmured. 
‘**T shall be there—waiting.’’ 

THE END. 


of a single swarm will sometimes set up a 

riot of swarming throughout an apiary, even 

in colonies that otherwise would not have 

swarmed so soon. This third swarm was 
followed by a fourth, then by a fifth; the last 
two joined, and clustered together in one enor- 
mous bunch. Another swarm came out. Bees 
darkened the air, and the sound was like that 
of a tornado. 

With empty hives Fred hived some of the 
swarms that he could reach easily, and dashed 
water on hives that looked threatening. 

He was surprised to see very few bees flying 
at the entrance of the Cyprians’ hive. It 
flashed upon his mind that the colony had 
swarmed, and, moreover, that they had swarmed 
so long ago that the excitement had subsided. 
Eagerly he searched the trees, in the hope of 
finding the swarm still clustered, and of being 
able to hive it. When at last he did find it, 
the bees were not clustered quietly, but were 
in a state of excitement. Fred wondered 
whether the swarm had not yet fully settled, 
or whether it had been clustered a long time, 
and was now preparing to leave. He hastily 
started to hive it, but before he had time to do 
so, the cluster suddenly transformed itself into 


DRAWN BY T. D. SKIDMORE 


HEAD, AND SHOOK OUT THE SWARM. 


a swirling cloud of bees. For a few moments 
the swarm circled about; then off it started. 

Fred tore off his veil and rushed in pursuit; 
the eight-dollar queen was with that swarm. 

The runaways did not travel fast, and Fred 
could see the swarm gyrating and drifting like 
a cloud of smoke. But it moved too fast for 
him to keep pace with it over that rough 
ground. He held it in sight for nearly quarter 
of a mile, and then it faded like mist on the 
sky. 

Probably the bees had already selected some 
hollow tree for their new home. Fred deter- 
mined to search the woods thoroughly the next 
day, and to find the swarm if it was within 
two miles. 

He went back to the apiary and spent the 
rest of the day in restoring order there. That 
night he slept in the extracting-house, and 
early the next morning he was out on the trail 
of his -Cyprians. 


His outfit consisted of a pair of climbing- | 








HE HELD THE SACK DIRECTLY OVER THE BULL'S 





they were hollow. But for all his vigilance, 
he saw no sign of the golden Cyprians. 

He was more than a mile from the apiary, 
stumbling along with his eyes on the tree- 
tops, when he was stopped by a sound like a 
savage, guttural grunt, apparently close by. 
It seemed to have come from a dense clump of 
willows and alders that fringed a small stream. 
As he gazed, he thought he saw in the thicket 
the form of a tall, dark animal—apparently a 
deer. 

His course lay through the willows, and he 
advanced, eager to get a look at the animal. 
He parted the branches, took a step or two, 
and had a clear glimpse of a bull moose stand- 
ing in the shallow water, and glaring at him 
with lowered head. The next moment the 
animal charged. 

At the same moment Fred jumped back, 
found himself beside a low-branched cedar, 
and scrambled up it. He drew his legs out of 
reach just as the moose crashed into the tree 
with a force that jarred it to the roots. 

When Fred recovered his breath, he was 
amazed at this unprovoked attack. Bull moose, 
although sometimes dangerous in the autumn, 
are usually timid in the spring, and the new 
antlers of this one had not even outgrown the 
‘*velvet. ’? 

The animal was hardly in fighting trim, but 
he was clearly in a murderous temper. He 
stamped, tore up the earth and bushes about 
the cedar, gritted his teeth, and cocked his 
eye up at the unlucky apiarist with a baleful 
glare. Then, all at once, Fred saw what was 
the matter. 

The lower part of the bull’s right shoulder 
was mangled and torn with wounds that were 
evidently not more than a day or two old. 
They might have been made by the claws of a 
bear or panther, or by a load of buckshot. 
Obviously, they were enough to account for a 
good deal of bad temper. 

The bull’s hostility did not last long. Fred 
had turned to look up at the branches above; 
when he again looked down, the space beneath 
him was empty. The moose had slipped 
silently away into the woods. 

Whether he had gone far, or was merely 
hiding in a near-by thicket, Fred could not 
tell. He hesitated to come down, 
and for some moments he sat in the 
treetop, looking about dubiously. 
Then something caught his eye, and 
gave him a joyful surprise. 

About twenty yards away there 
was a great brownish lump clustered 
at the tip of a low maple sapling, 
which bent slightly under its weight. 
Fred took out his glass. The lump 
was a swarm of bees, and the insects 
showed a bright golden yellow where 
the sunlight struck them. 

They looked like his Cyprians, 
but he could hardly believe that 
they were the absconding swarm. 
It is rare for such a swarm to remain 
clustered in the open overnight at 
such a distance from its home. How- 
ever, bees do not always follow fixed 
rules, and Fred had seen too much 
unexpected behavior on their part to 
be greatly surprised. 

The bees, however, were not likely 
to stay clustered much longer, and 
he was eager to secure them. After 
waiting several minutes, during 
which he neither saw nor heard any- 
thing of his enemy, he slid to the 
ground and hastened to the maple 
sapling. 

The bees were indeed his golden 
Cyprians; they made a faint musi- 
cal murmur as they clung together. 
The tree on which they had clustered 
was several yards on one side of the 
bee-line, and Fred would probably 
not have seen them if it had not 
been for his elevated position. He 
had the moose to thank for that. 

They were out of reach, but it 
was easy to bend the sapling. Fred held the 
mouth of the sack under the swarm, then 
shook the tree sharply. There was a sudden 
roar as a heavy weight dropped into the sack. 
He had secured the whole swarm—all except 
a few hundred bees, some of which dashed 
against his face and tried to sting him. 

With great elation, Fred gathered up the rest 
of his outfit and turned back toward the apiary. 
The sack over his shoulder hummed and stirred 
with the efforts of the angry insects to get out. 

He had gone hardly ten yards when some- 
thing moved in the underbrush. He stopped, 
startled. The next instant a fearful bellow 
filled the woods, and the wounded bull burst 
through a curtain of low evergreens. 

Fred turned, and still clinging to the sack, 
ran as fast as he could. Fortunately, the bull 
was lame from its wound —a circumstance 
that somewhat affected its speed. As it was, 
Fred was almost run down; he saved himself 
only by leaping to one side and changing his 


irons, a sack, a veil, a smoker, and a small | direction. All the time he kept on the lookout 
field-glass. He also carried a compass, and | for a tree that he could climb, and he held fast 
with this instrument he carefully sighted the | to the sack; he was determined not to drop it 


**bee-line’’ that the swarm had taken. 


| except as a last resort, for the mouth was not 


Along this line he advanced slowly, examin- | tied, and if he should let go of it, the bees 
ing with his glass the tops of all the trees, and | would at once escape. 


especially the tops of those that looked as if 


The hoofs of the bull clattered behind him. 
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Fred dodged wildly again, swerved behind a 
tree, and caught sight of a dead hemlock trunk 
that was spiked with short branches, and 
leaned at a decided angle. 

It was almost as easy to climb as a ladder, 

and Fred scrambled up it with his swarm to 
safety. 

The bull’s fury was uncontrollable. He 
roared terrifically ; his black mane stood stiffly 
on end, and he gritted and gnashed his teeth. 
He reared up with his forefeet against the 
trunk; then he withdrew a few yards, and 
charged into it with such force that, to Fred’s 
horror, it gave slightly, and leaned even farther 
over than before. Evidently the roots were 
rotten, and held insecurely. It was no place 
of safety, after all. 

Again the bull crashed into the trunk, and 
this time, with an ominous creaking, it sagged 
still more. 

The result seemed to encourage the bull, and 
he rammed his head against the trunk and 
pushed hard. Fred heard the rotten roots 
snapping. Pausing now and again to glance 
up with what appeared to be a gleam of savage 
triumph in his eye, the bull continued to butt 
and push. 

While Fred’s support swayed momentarily 
farther and farther, he clung to it panic- 
stricken; in a few seconds he would be hurled 
under the brute’s hoofs. Then it flashed upon 
him that he had one weapon left, and a terrible 
one. He disliked to use it, even to save his 
life, but another charge of the bull, and a heavy 
lurch of the almost uprooted tree, convinced 
him that he must not hesitate. 

He held the sack directly over the bull’s 
head, and shook out the swarm. At the same 
time he drew his coat over his head and face. 

There was a hissing roar, like that from a 
burst steam-pipe, and he felt a dozen burning | 
stings on his hands. At the same moment, he | 


heard a sudden, astonished snort from the bull, 
and then a sound of furious trampling. 

Fred ventured to peep through an opening 
in his coat. The air round him was full of 
bees, and the bull’s whole face and head 
appeared covered by an undulating yellow 
mask. Hundreds of bees were clinging to it 
and stinging pitilessly, while the animal 
rushed about, fiercely shaking its head, and 
bellowing with pain and fury. 

The moose started to run blindly, and col- 
lided with a tree. Then he made a fresh start, 
and this time splashed into the brook, where 
it was evident from the sounds that he was 
rolling in the water. Probably he thus freed 
himself from some of his tormentors, but cer- 
tainly not from all. He dashed out of the 
water, bolted past Fred’s tree with knots of 
bees still clinging to his wet hair, and crashed 
through underbrush into the woods. Fred 
could still hear him when he was fully half a 
mile away. 

Fred, who was badly stung himself, lost no 
time in slipping down, and climbing into a 
safer tree at a distance from the cloud of bees 
that still hovered about. He remained there 
for half an hour or more before he finally 
ventured to start home. 

He picked up the sack where he had dropped 
it, and was surprised and overjoyed to find on 
the tip of a cedar twig close by a little cluster | 
of bees among which he detected the long, | 
golden body of his imported queen. There 
was scarcely a handful of bees left in the 
swarm, but since he had the queen, he was 
content. 

He carried the swarm home in his handker- 
chief. The golden queen he put back in her 
own hive again, and eventually he succeeded 
in breeding several excellent queens from her 
eggs. The savage temper of the golden bees 
| never again seemed objectionable to him. 





WHAT SCIENCE IS 
By 
Ira Remsen 
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HEN Robin- 
son Crusoe 
found himself 


stranded on his famous 
island, he went to work 
to find out as much as 
he could about his sur- 
roundings, and gradu- 
ally, as his knowledge of these surroundings 
grew, he was able to adapt himself to them. 
What Crusoe did on his island, man has been 
doing for thousands of years upon this earth— 
trying to find out as much as possible about it. 

His efforts have not been limited to the earth, 
however. He has extended them to the uni- 
verse as far as he has been able to reach with 
the aid of powerful instruments. The object of 
scientifie work is to find out as much as possible,, 
not only about the inanimate earth, but about 
living things, about man and everything per- 
taining to him, and about the heavenly bodies. 

The desire to know is born in us, and every- 
body is trying to find out something about 
something. Children show the desire in a 
marked degree. They make discoveries every 
day. They are constantly engaged in investi- 
gating. As children grow older, their curiosity, 
as a rule, becomes less strong, and after a 
while, in most cases, it disappears almost 
entirely. Grown people have a tendency to 
take things as they find them and to ask no 
questions. 

If that were true of every one, the world 
would make little progress. It is only by our 
learning more and more that progress in any 
direetion is possible, and the more we learn, the 

greater will be the progress. That statement 
is based upon experience and can be shown to 
be true, but the evidence will not be given here. 

Fortunately, there are a few who do not lose 
their curiosity, and who, as long as they live, 
continue to ask questions and try to get answers 

them ; and of these some are so situated and 

© constituted that they succeed in learning 
re about something than any one has learned 
‘ ‘ore. They are the discoverers. Some of 


‘m discover great things, and some little) 


ngs, and thus by little additions and by 
at additions knowledge increases. These 
voverers are called men of science. 


Using the Five Senses. 





VERYBODYwill 
probably concede 
that it is desirable 
to know as much as 
possible about the uni- 
verse. The question 
Now shall we go about it? The first thing 
io is to use our senses to the fullest extent— 
ee, to hear, to feel, to taste, to smell. We 
_ that, just as our predecessors have been 
G ag it as long as men have been on the earth; 
«1 an immense amount of knowledge has been 
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accumulated in this 
way. But there is a 
limit to what we can 
thus learn. 

For example, take 
our knowledge of the 





century was any insight into its nature | 


nature of fire. 
It is only when by the aid of instruments | 
we go beyond the limits of what can be learned 
by ordinary observation that we can gain deeper 
knowledge of the things around us. The tele- 
scope, the microscope, the balance, the spec- 
troscope all carry us much farther into the 
nature of things than our unaided senses can. 
It will be apparent, therefore, that observa- 
tion may be of two kinds: either the ordinary 


is made with the aid of instruments. 


would never have been gained by observations 
alone, with or without instruments, upon things 
as they are in nature. In making their dis- 
eoveries about fire, men of science required 
conditions that do not ordinarily exist in nature. 
They had to burn a good many things in a 


to make careful observations, with and without 
instruments, before they were able to discover 
the nature of fire. These men experimented. 
| By experimenting they enlarged the sphere of 
their observations enormously, and added cor- 
respondingly to our knowledge of things. Ex- 
periment is, in fact, one of the principal aids 
to the scientific worker. Without it we should 
| still be in the early stages of our knowledge 
| of the universe. 

Moreover, it is not enough that men should | 
observe accurately, with and without instru-| 
ments, and that they should experiment exten- | 
sively. 
necessary to reveal the significance of the re- 
sults obtained, to enable the observers and 
experimenters to detect the laws underlying the | 
facts they have discovered. Everybody knows 
that things above the earth tend to fall to the | 
earth. If this phenomenon were not so famil- 
jar, it would fill us with wonder. Ordinary 
observation could never have revealed the. 
law of falling bodies. That was discovered by 
experimenting, by measuring accurately the 
rate of fall, and by comparing the results. 

Out of such investigations came the great | 
discovery that all bodies attract one another. 








By studying the motions of the celestial bodies | 


Imagination and acute thought are | 


and learning the laws of these motions, Newton 
found that the law of attraction that. manifests 
itself on earth in the phenomena of falling 
objects, also operates among the celestial bodies. 
This great discovery required imagination and 
the most acute mental power. The familiar 
| anecdote of the falling apple belittles the dis- 
| covery. 

We may have a good deal of knowledge with- 
out having any science. Every one knows a 
good deal about plants, but the ordinary kind 
of knowledge is not the science of botany. 
Every one knows a good deal about the stars, 
the moon, and the sun, but such knowledge as 
we pick up in the ordinary way is not the 
science of astronomy. 


Systematized Knowledge. 
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ordinary knowledge and science. In | 


order that a collection of knowledge | | 


4 |’ is difficult to draw a line between 


on any subject may fairly be called a 
science, it is necessary that there should be a 
good deal of this knowledge, and that some of 
the connections between the known facts should 
be established. Science is sometimes called 
| Systematized knowledge, and that is not a bad 
| definition, although, as is often the case, it is 
| about as hard to explain the definition as the | 
| thing itself. 

When we speak of the science of astronomy, | 
which is the oldest science, we imply that men 
have learned a great deal about the heavenly 
bodies by observations of the most refined kind 
| and by mental effort, and that they have sys- | 
tematized the knowledge and shown it to be) 
|orderly. If every fact that we observed were | 
| independent of every other fact, there would 
be no science. A knowledge of some of the | 
laws which underlie the facts is essential to 
science. 

This raises the question, What isa law? A 
law of nature is simply a statement of what | 
men have found to be true in all the cases of a) 
particular kind that they have examined. The | 
law of falling bodies is a statement of what 
has been found to be true. We know that all | 
things act in accordance with that law. This 
applies to all other laws of nature that men of 
science have discovered. 

It has often happened that after some worker 
has announced the discovery of a law, he, or | 

















stars. We can learn | at fault. 
much about them by | so far as observation has extended. 
looking at them with the unaided eye, but we | observations may show that it is not univer- | knowledge may be developed into a science. 
can learn much more by using the telescope and | sally true. 
other instruments that man has devised. Or | 
take fire. Ordinary observation can tell us| a part in the development of a science. With- | tory; a science of religion; a science of thought, 


an important discovery was made about the | in scientific work. 





kind, such as any one can make, or such as | 


But much of the knowledge we now possess | 


good many ways, ahd in every case they had | 
| that they are true. 


| some one else, by further work, has discovered | 
| something that showed the supposed law to be 
Any law is known to be true only 


Later | 


Imagination has been referred to as playi ing | 


little about it; not until late in the eighteenth | out it we could make very little progress. It) 


comes into play, in the first instance, in devi- | 


gained. This came as a result of using the sing methods of work ; then in the discovery of | 
balance. By carefully weighing the thing laws it is absolutely essential. 
that burned, and the things that remained, | | the power of seeing beyond what is actually | 
and the air in which the burning took place, | known. 


Imagination is | 
In a third way the imagination helps 


It helps in the effort to find 
the causes of the facts that have been observed. 


Dalton’s Discovery. 





a 


ET us take an _ illustration | 
: from the field of chemistry. 
At the beginning of the last 
century Dalton discovered two 
laws of chemical combination. 
They are known as the law of | 
definite proportions and the law 
of multiple proportions... They 
are statements in accordance with the known | 
facts, although the number of facts of the kind 
that were known at the time was very small. 
Everything that has since been learned in | 
regard to chemical combination has tended to | 
confirm the laws, or, in other words, to show | 
Incidentally, it may be 
remarked that a great deal of work was under- | 








| taken with the object of finding out whether 


the laws were or were not true. If Dalton 
had not suggested the laws and awakened 


a desire to test the truth of them, much of 


| nation in scientific work. 


| necessarily be true. 


this work would perhaps never have been 
done. 

But to return to the third use of the imagi- 
It has been said that 
it helps in the efforts to find the causes of the 
facts that have been observed. Dalton asked 
himself why these laws of definite and multiple 
proportions were true. Was it possible to im- 
agine a cause? 

Thus arose Dalton’s atomic theory, which, 
briefly stated, is this: All bodies consist of 
minute indivisible particles, and when they 
combine with one another chemically, the action 
takes place between these indivisible particles 
or atoms. He showed that, if this theory is 
true, the two laws he had discovered must 
He imagined a cause. He 
proposed a theory. And this theory proved to | 





| be of great value, because in turn it suggested 


ideas for work, and this work led to other dis- 
coveries. 
Indeed, Dalton’s atomic theory has been 


| the sciences of nature, such 


| as scientific instruments. 


|some great scientific worker. 


responsible for a large part of the most valuable 
work that has been done in the field of chem- 
istry since he proposed it. Theories are of 
value in so far as they lead to work, for it is 
work that leads to discoveries. In one sense, 
it matters little whether the theory proves in 
the end to be well founded or not. The work 
it leads to is the essential thing. 

The words science and scientific are not 
treated as respectfully as they should be. Much 
that is called science does not deserve the name, 
and this looseness of speech tends to bring true 
science into disrepute. On this subject Sir 
William Crookes has said: 

‘*We find the term science used even by per- 
sons of education and eminence with a sad 
want of precision. In sermons and orations, 
in newspaper articles, and even in standard 
works, aeronautics, photography, navigation, 
bicycling, bill-posting, and a mixed multitude 
of pursuits having no mutual connection, are 
spoken of as sciences. . . . We are now ina 
position to distinguish science from pursuits or 
studies with which it is often confounded. It 
is not mere knowledge. No accumulation of 
facts, however important in themselves, and 
however accurately observed and faithfully 
recorded, constitute a science. They must be 
coordinated, and shown forth in their relations 
of coexistence and succession. If this‘ has not 
yet been done, or if from the arbitrary and 
casual nature of the facts it cannot be done, 
the study is erudition or learning, but not 
science. ’’ 

For the same reason, to speak of a game of 
baseball as scientific is to abuse the word 
‘*scientific.’’ However great the game may 
be,—and I am not prepared to say that base- 
ball is not a great game,—it is belittling to 
science to speak of the game as one that is 
played scientifically. Accuracy and a strict 
observance of rules, even when combined with 


| great skill, do not make a thing scientific. 


Natural: and Other Sciences. 


Heo dt FF. # ke WES er We wewee eres Re oe 
N the other hand, the 
word science is com- 
monly used in too re- 

stricted a sense—as meaning 

natural science. To be sure, 





as astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, geology, zodlogy, 
botany, have reached a higher 
| Stage of development than the other sciences, 
| largely because it is easier to work in them. 
But it is also true that any large branch of 


There is a science of language, philology; a 
science of mind, psychology ; a science of his- 


philosophy. 

Whoever bears in mind that science is sys- 
tematized knowledge will see how it is pos- 
| sible to develop sciences such as have just been 
named. It is nevertheless true that when the 
word science is used, it generally means natural 
science insome form. Butif by natural science 
is meant a science of nature, all sciences are 
natural sciences. 

Whatever the science may be, the general 
methods used are essentially the same—obser- 
vation, experiment, generalization, speculation. 
In one form or another, and in different pro- 
portions in different cases, these all come into 
play in scientific investigation. 

Another misconception is very common. 
Science is often confounded with certain results 
of scientific work. For example, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the steam-engine are spoken of 
In so far as they are 
based upon facts and principles that scientific 
work has established, they are scientific, but it 
is more accurate to say that they are applica- 
| tions of truth discovered by science. To quote 
Sir William Crookes again: ‘‘Science sees phe- 
|nomena, records them, traces their laws, and 
to this end questions Nature, her sole object 


| being truth. ’’ 


That is it. The sole object of scientific work 
is to discover the truth. When the truth is 
| known, we can apply it to what are commonly 
called useful purposes, and thus we get the 
innumerable inventions that help man in so 
many different ways. Sometimes it is the 
scientific workers themselves who make the 
practical inventions. More often it is not. 
But there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
first condition of success in invention is the 
discovery of the principles and laws that under- 
lie natural phenomena, and only scientific men 
using scientific methods can make such discov- 
eries. 

It would be interesting to give a personal 


touch to this article, to recall the struggles of . 


some of the active workers in the field of sci- 
ence, to show that heroism of the highest 
type is often required in this kind of work; 
but I can only hint at these aspects of the 
subject. 

There is no better way to get an inkling of 
the nature, the difficulties, the trials, the joys 
of scientific work than by reading the life of 
I recall none 


| more interesting than that of Pasteur, to whom 


the world owes such a large debt. 
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REPRESENTATIVE EOWIN Y. WEBB OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
WHO INTRODUCED THE KENYON-WEBB BILL. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


EXT to a modest winner, the world loves 
an uncomplaining loser. 
pd is one of the common paradoxes that 
‘*the spring feeling’’ has mighty little 
spring in it. os 
VIL seems as formidable as the great ice- 
berg that wrecked the Titanic ; but raise 
the heat of public indignation only a little, 
and lo! there is no iceberg. 


TRAVELER in Vermont has found a 

simple and obviously new cottage that 
bears the name, ‘‘Dun-movin.’’ There is a 
finality about it that suggests harrowing expe- 
riences in the past, and calls for congratula- 
tions that they have come to an end. 


UBLIC-SPIRITED people of Ware 

’ County, Georgia, recently formed an asso- 

ciation that other communities ought to imitate. 

It holds no meetings, but it has dues, payable 

in trees. Each member pledges himself to 

plant every year at least one shade-tree beside 
the highway or near his home. 


N express package that contained 8,400 
twenty-five-cent pieces burst on a Massa- 
chusetts railway platform the other day, and 
the coins rolled in every direction. When the 
scramble was over, and the agent had counted 
what the crowd had turned in, not a coin was 
missing. The virtues of the Pilgrims seem to 
linger in the land they settled. 
LTHOUGH France and Italy have been 
more prompt than the United States to 
put up monuments to Wilbur Wright, it is grat- 
ifying to know that his memory will not be 
without permanent memorials in his native 
land. A corporation was formed last month 
in Dayton, Ohio, to maintain a Wright Memo- 
rial Park in that city, and to erect upon it a 
symbolic figure in bronze to mark the spot 
where, in September, 1904, the Wright brothers 
made their first public flight. 


MAssachuser ts is planning to cele- 
4’. brate the three hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims, which falls in 
1920; but the earliest of the many observances 
that will recall the famous voyage of the 
Mayflower will take place in Southampton, 
England, this year. There, on the spot where 
the Pilgrims stopped and reémbarked on their 
way from Holland to America, a monument 
will be unveiled on August 15th. It was at 
Southampton that John Alden, the young 
cooper, joined the company. 


f apone sailors on the Tennessee are having 
some of the interesting experiences that 
the Navy Department promises to those who 
enlist. The ship went to Smyrna, in Turkish 
waters, to protect American interests during 
the Balkan War. Since no Americans there 
were in peril, the crew visited the surrounding 
country. A recent picture in the Paris 
L’ Illustration shows the sailors among the 
ruins of the ancient theater of Ephesus, listen- 
ing to a lecture on archeology by Professor 
Lawrence of the American Institute in Smyrna. 


FEW of the high schools, and some of the 


colleges and universities, are trying to give | 


credit in terms of rank for the numerous and 
often useful forms of student activity that are 
outside the curriculum. The high school of 
Santa Barbara, California, allows ‘one credit 
for activities, under faculty supervision, in 
gymnasium work, competitive athletics, school 
journalism, and debating. The principal writes | 
to The Companion that within four months | 
the plan had created an increased interest in | 
physical exercise and in sports, had reduced 
sluggishness in the classroom, and increased 
the school spirit and raised the ideal of honor. 


OME people call President Wilson the 
twenty - seventh President, others the 
twenty-eighth. The discrepancy comes from 
eounting Mr. Cleveland twice, since his two 
terms were not consecutive. Mr. Wilson is 
the twenty-seventh man to fill the Presidential | 
office, and the twenty-third who has been 
elected to it; but the Presidential term on 
which he has entered is the thirty-second. 





|'Two states have produced fourteen of our 
| chief executives—more than half of the whole 
|number. Mr. Wilson is the eighth native of 
| Virginia to become President. Six natives of 
| Ohio have been sent to the White House. 


® © 
| LIQUOR AND THE LAW. 


} OST of the friends of prohibition regard 
the enactment of the Kenyon - Webb 
liquor law as a triumph for the cause, 
| but many able lawyers, both in and out of 
| Congress, disagree with them, for they believe 
| that the act is.unconstitutional. Among those 
| who hold that view are former President Taft, 
| who vetoed the bill, and former Attorney- 
| General Wickersham, who advised him to veto 
it. Nevertheless, the majority in Congress 
decided to allow the Supreme Court to settle 
the question, and so passed the bill again, over 
the President’s veto. 

The new law forbids the shipment from one 
state to another of beer, wine or spirituous 
liquors ‘‘to be received, possessed, sold, or in 
any manner used, either in the original pack- 
age or otherwise, in violation of any law of 
such state.’’ Those who believe that the law 
is unconstitutional, declare that in this clause 
Congress has surrendered to the states its 
power to regulate interstate commerce, for it 
permits one state to make laws to prevent the 
admission of a commodity from another state. 
They say that if a law against the shipment 
of liquor is valid, a law against the shipment of 
tobacco, wheat, flour, furniture, or beef would 
also be valid, since all are ‘‘commodities. ’’ 

The temperance people, on the other harid, 
maintain that liquor ‘is not a ‘‘commodity,’’ 
but a dangerous poison that menaces public 
health, and that consequently it should be 
classified not as property, but as a plague and 
a pest. They regard it as just as reasonable 
for a state to outlaw liquor as to bar smallpox, 
or yellow fever, or any other menace to the 
public health; and that power, of course, all 
the states have. 

There are already eight states that prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of liquor, and thirty- 
six others that under local option laws forbid 
it in all or a part of their territory. Those 
states, nevertheless, have been powerless to 
prevent liquor dealers in other states from 
shipping their goods across their borders. The 
new law is the latest attempt to put an end to 
that condition, but it remains for the courts to 
| decide whether or not the attempt shall succeed. 

The Supreme Court will pass, of course, on 
the validity of the Jaw, not on the desirability 
of its aim. If it decides adversely it will say, 
in effect, ‘‘ You have not found the right way. ’’ 
Certainly a community that wishes to prohibit 
liquor should not have its will thwarted by 
the contrary-minded in other states. With 
thought and care, the right way will ultimately 


be found. 
* © 


STATE RIGHTS. 


RESIDENT Wilson has emphasized in 
speech the importance of the principle of 
state rights, and Texas has emphasized it 

in action by threatening a little invasion of 
Mexico on her own account. 

It is well to have attention called from time 
to time to this singular and essential character- 
istic of our government. In the early days of 
the republic the states were almost everything, 
the central government almost nothing. With 
increased facility of intercourse, the develop- 
ment of national resources, and the growth of 
the West, the relation changed, until the Civil 
| War, by crushing the state rights party, made 
|the powers at Washington overwhelmingly 

predominant, and in the eyes of the whole 
| nation the final and complete authority. This 
condition of things has become more firmly 
established with every year since that time. 

Yet consider. The government at Washing- 
| ton has control of foreign relations, of peace 
/and war... It regulates currency, tariff, postal 
| transportation, interstate traffic. But in all 
| the most intimate matters of life the state is 
| supreme. In the transaction of business, in 
| the care for public health, in the administra- 
tion of charities, in the training of .our chil- 
dren, the authority of the state is virtually 
absolute. Most of us live and die without 
having any contact with the federal govern- 
ment, except through the post-office, but we 
have a constant and daily contact with the 
government of the state. But whereas we 
watch Washington like hawks, few of us know 





or care what is daily going on at the State 


House with reference to the interests that are 
nearest to us. As a consequence, the cry is 
everywhere, ‘‘Corruption in the state govern- 
ments !’” 

As to the practical wisdom of our politica] 





arrangement, opinions differ. ‘To some the in- 
convenience of forty-nine separate authorities, 
laying down each forty-nine different sets of 
laws about such vital matters as divorce, edu- 
cation, crime, licensing doctors, corporation 
charters, and so forth, seems well-nigh intoler- 
able. To others the guarantee of liberty fur- 
nished by a local government that balances the 
central power seems more than worth all the 
practical inconveniences. 

One thing is certain, the state governments 
cannot continue to be more and more neglected, 
more and more left to men of inferior intelli- 
gence and character. Either they are an 
antiquated nuisance, and a persistent effort 
should be made to diminish their importance 
and curtail their authority; or they are vital 
to the success of our great democratic experi- 
ment, and so should be strengthened, purified, 
and above all, made the. object of popular 
attention and interest, to the end that they 
may fulfil their function rightly. 
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OLD FRIENDS. 


WELL-KNOWN and well-loved author 

tells us that, when she was a little girl, 

there hung in the family sitting-room a 
set of black walnut book-shelves, holding a 
motley collection of books that ranged from 
‘*The Arabian Nights’’ to ‘‘David Copper- 
field,’’ and from ‘‘Scottish Chiefs’’ to ‘‘Ivan- 
hoe.’? When she had read all of them, and it 
did not take her long, she began afresh, and 
read them all over again—a process that went 


on without interruption from the time she was 


six until she was sixteen. It no more occurred 
to her to grow tired of her friendly books than 
of the living friends with whom she played, 
and walked, and talked during those ten fruit- 
ful years. 

She was better off, this clever child and 
future writer, than if she had had the innu- 
merable story-books of the modern nursery, and 
the innumerable novels supplied by the public 
libraries to-day. She was far better off than 
if she had skimmed through volume after 
volume, forgetting each one before she had 
finished its successor, and reducing her vigor- 
ous young mind to an intellectual pulp. The 
book that we never wish to read again, unless 
it be something very long and very serious, 
might just as well have been left unopened. 
It has yielded us no pleasure worth the having, 
it has played no part in our development. If 
after reading ‘‘David Copperfield,’’ we never 
want to go back to it, never want to wander 
again with the child, David, through the 
London streets, or follow him on his perilous 
journey to Dover, it is not worth our while 
to have known the wonderful record of his 
adventures. 

The men and women to-day whose early 
reading was both a delight and an education, 
who love books and who have profited by 
them, were once little boys and girls in the 
country, who, like the child, Robert Burns, 
knew their scanty libraries by heart; or per- 
haps little boys and girls in towns, who, like 
the child, Charles Lamb, saved, penny by 
penny, the money to buy some long-coveted 
volume at the book-shop. Those boys and 
girls were not likely to forget whether they had 
read a book or not. They never had to glance 
over the first chapters to see if names and epi- 
sodes looked familiar, or said that they thought 
they had read ‘‘Quentin Durward”’ last wintér, 
but could not remember what it was about. 

When that distinguished scholar and critic, 
Sir Leslie Stephen, wanted an hour’s recrea- 
tion, he used to send one of his children to 
bring him a volume of Scott, any volume of 
Scott, from his library shelves. He left the 
choice to fate. True, he liked some of the 
stories better than others, just as he liked 
some people whom he knew better than others ; 
but all old friends, whether human beings or 
printed books, were welcome companions. 
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OFFICE - SEEKERS. 


OR more than half a century the famous 
remark of William L. Marey—‘‘To the 
victors belong the spoils of the enemy’’— 

was accepted as a rule of action by the politi- 
cians of every party. From the time when 
President Jackson turned out of office nearly 
every man who had not supported him, 
national officials and clerks were through 
many decades discharged by wholesale when- 
ever the general government changed hands. 
Civil service reform began late and has pro- 
gressed slowly. Even to-day there seems to be 





post-office appointments from members of its 
own party. It is all very childish and silly, 
but old customs are hard to change. 

Nevertheless, there has been a marked ad- 
vance toward more sensible customs. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a great and good man, yet he 
accepted the ‘‘spoils’’ system without a qualm 
of conscience. When he became President, 
every man knew that all the Democratic officers 
and clerks throughout the country would have 
to go. Accordingly, when he took office in 
March, 1861, the office-seekers thronged the 
capital, filled and overflowed the hotels, and 
buttonholed members of Congress, cabinet offi- 
cers, and even the President himself. They 
wanted to be collectors of customs, postmasters, 
consuls—each had picked his place. There 
were not enough places to go round, and 
although some of the applicants were success- 
ful, others had to content themselves with 
humble positions in the department offices, or 
go home, if they had money enough left to get 
there. Some were still stranded in Washing- 
ton, needy and seedy, months after the admin- 
istration began. 

We see little or nothing of that now. The 
clerkships are protected by law, and still more 
by public opinion, so that an office-seeker who 
fails to get the job of his choice has little to 
fall back upon. In fact, offices high and low 
are partly protected. 

The President, it is understood, has wisely 
decided that officials of many classes shall be 
permitted to complete the four years’ term for 
which they were appointed. Then, perhaps, 
they may be superseded by men who can 
administer the offices in the Democratic way. 
At all events, it is not worth while for any one 
to go to Washington in the hope of getting an 


office. Those who do go will not see the 


President, for he has declared that he will 
not listen to office-seekers unless he has invited 
them to come to see him. 

The new system has not done away with the 
Senators’ ‘‘patronage,’’ or with the patronage 
of members of Congress and outside politicians. 
That seems to be a necessary evil. Some one 
must propose to the President the persons who 
are to fill the offices in the several states, for 
no one man can possibly know men and con- 
ditions all over the country well enough to 
make a wise choice in every case. He must 
get advice from some one. Those who give it 
are those who have the ‘‘patronage’’—an 
offensive word, but the only one that describes 
the facts. 

The evil of the system is that it gives un- 
worthy men an opportunity to promote their 
own political fortune. 


*® 


““T CAN’T AFFORD —” 


OW often you hear the expression, but 
with what different meanings! And yet 
there are only two ways in which men 

use it. 

**T should like to buy more books, but I 
can’t afford it.’? The remark tells of self- 
denial, and the fine dignity that puts honor 
and independence ahead of. even legitimate 
pleasures. It throws light on character, helps 
you to know what manner of man it is that 
speaks. 

**T should like to help the cause, but I can’t 
afford to offend those who take the other side. ’’ 
Does not that remark also throw light on char- 
acter? This man isnot thinking of self-denial, 
but of self-indulgence. How shall he best 
shape his policy to benefit his pocketbook 
or his social comfort? How shall he most 
shrewdly trim his sails to the shifting wind of 
popular favor? 

One man prefers honor to luxuries, the other 
is willing to compromise his honor in order to 
surround himself with a few more creature 
comforts. It is just the difference between 
the point of view of courage and that of cow- 
ardice. 

Listen, then, when you hear a man say he 
‘‘can’t afford’’ something, and see what it is 
that he thinks he ‘‘can’t afford.’’ 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE WEIGHT OF EGGS.—The largest 

eggs that reach the London market come 
from Denmark, and they have a better sale 
than the eggs of any other country. The 
French Chamber of Commerce in London, 
which has made a report concerning them, 
found that of the 2,700 cases of Danish eggs 
that arrived during the first week in April, 
1912, 132 cases contained eggs that weighed 


a Democratic way and a Republican way of |nearly three ounces each, 272 contained egg 
distributing the mail, for each successive ad- | that weighed more than two and a half ounces 
each, and 171, eggs that weighed more than 


ministration continues to make most of its | 








twoanda quarter ounces. The lightest Danish | and Means committee, and such other com- 
eggs weighed as much as the heaviest French | mittees as are necessary for the transaction of 
eggs. Unfortunately, the report does not tell | business. . 
what breeds of hens laid the eggs. Some years 
ago the North Carolina Experiment Station R. HENRY F. HOLLIS, Democrat, was 
recorded the weight of the eggs that several elected to the United States Senate from 
hens of well-known breeds laid during a period New Hampshire on March 
of six months. Light Brahmas produced the 13th, after a long contest. 
largest eggs; they weighed, on the average, He succeeds Mr. Henry 
two and a third ounces each. Eggs from Black E. Burnham, Republican, 
Langshan and Barred Plymouth Rock hens and is the first Democrat 
weighed two and one-sixth ounces each, and to be elected to the Senate 
eggs of the Single- Comb Brown Leghorn, from the state since the 
late-hatched Plymouth Rock, White Wyandotte formation of the Republi- 
and Buff Cochin hens all weighed less than can party. He was born 
two ounces each. Except those of one breed in 1869, was graduated 
of Black Minorcas, none of the pullets’ eggs from Harvard University 
weighed more than two ounces. in 1892, was admitted to 
the bar in New Hampshire 


& 
a in 1893, and has practised law in Concord ever 
CIENTIFIC RECIPROCITY.—Members | since. Immediately after his election he went 


of the staff of the Paris Observatory were | : 
the first to use wireless telegraphy in order to | to Washington and took the oath of office. 
determine the differences of longitude between | ® 
remote places. They conducted their early PULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS. 
experiments between Paris and Tunis, a dis- On March 17th, the amendment to the 
tance of 800 miles. The experiments were | Constitution that provides for the election of 
described in this department of The Com- | Senators by popular vote had been ratified by 
panion on April 18, 1912. As a result of the | thirty-one states. The amendment had been 
suggestion of the superintendent of the United | approved by one house of the legislature in 
States Naval Observatory, French and Ameri- | Delaware, New Jersey, New Mexico, Pennsyl- 
can naval officers are to exchange wireless | vania, and Utah, and was awaiting action in 
signals between the two loftiest wireless stations | the other house. If these five states approve 
in the world, the Eiffel Tower in Paris and | the amendment, it will have the necessary 
the newly erected wireless station of the United | three-fourths vote, and will become part of the 
States navy at Arlington, Virginia. Four | Constitution. The friends of the measure are 
French naval officers and a professor of the | confident that it will be approved by the legis- 
Sorbonne have come to the United States to | latures of Tennessee and Florida before the 
assist in the experiments at Arlington; the | end of April. ° 
same number of American naval officers are 
similarly engaged in Paris. Knowledge of | VIATION.—On March 11th, Monsieur 
the precise differences in longitude between | Perreyon, a French airman, ascended in a 





SENATOR HOLLIS. 





the two places is likely to be of great value | monoplane to a height of 19, 685 feet. That is | 
in supplying a base for hydrographic, coast, |™ore than 900 feet higher than the highest | 


military, and other surveys on this continent, | Previous flight, made by Mons. Georges Legag- 
and for the islands of the Gulf of Mexico, the | 2€U% on September 17, 1912. 
Caribbean Sea, and the Pacific Ocean. & 

& | YACHTING.—On March 12th, the New 
INDOW-SHAKINGS.—Mr. William F. York Yacht Club declined to accept Sir 
Denning of Bristol, England, who for | Thomas Lipton’s challenge to race for the 

many years has made a study of meteorites, | famous America cup. The club objected to 
declares that the shaking of windows, and | the provision in the challenge that the com- 
similar effects that are usually attributed to | Peting boats should not be longer than seventy- 
earthquakes, are really caused by meteoritic | five feet on the load water-line, for the deed 
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explosions. In a letter to the Westminster 
Gazette, regarding what was supposed to be 
an earth-shock at Sunninghill, on November 
19, 1912, Mr. Denning says, ‘‘I have investi- 
gated several instances of similar kind, and 
the conclusion has been irresistible that they 
were induced by fire-balls undergoing disinte- 


| under which the club holds the cup permits 
| the defender to decide within certain limits 
the size of the vessel to be built to defend the 
| trophy. 


& 


| R. JOHN H. MARBLE of California has 
been named by President Wilson to fill the 
| unexpired term of Mr. Franklin K. Lane as a 





gration high in the atmosphere. And in the A 

recent case, this explanation is rendered highly | nag of on fg gcse ca 
probable from the fact that the period from | Sin. Mr. Marble has been secretary of the 
November 19th to 23d is well known astro- | C°™mission since February, 1912. Mr. Edgar 


nomically for its abundance of detonating fire- | E. Clark of Iowa, whose term as a member of 


balls. Messrs. Greg and Herschel attributed | *®¢ commission expired this year, has been 
a special significance to the period named, | mappetnted, & 
and their deductions have bem fully corrob- | ANGEROUS HATPINS.—Governor Foss 
orated by later experiences. | of Massachusetts has approved a law that 
| Provides a penalty of not more than $100 for 
EFEATING TYPHOID. — Inoculation | wearing in public a hatpin that protrudes 
with sterilized typhoid cultures to prevent | beyond the crown of the hat, unless the point 
infection has proved so effective that many | is protected so as to make it harmless. 
doctors now believe that typhoid fever can be | & 


prevented as easily as smallpox. The Depart-| —rRMAN NAVAL DISASTER.—While 
ment of Health of New York City recently cruising off the island of Helgoland, in 


announced that inoculation against typhoid | : y 
fever has passed the experimental stage, and | 0 = mag ben ho es peep —— 
nee proved to be a sound p rophylactic measure. | across a column of war-ships moving at full 
The department has authorized the health | 4464. The commander miscalculated the dis- 
inspectors to inoculate persons, and it also Pro- | tance, and the cruiser Yorck collided with the 
vides free cultures to physicians for their own torpedo-boat, and cut itin two. The boat sank 
use. In the five years from 1907 to 1911, the | immediately, and seventy-one of the officers 
average number of cases of typhoid fever in nq crew were drowned. It is said to be 
the United States Navy was 206. The number | the worst accident that has happened to the 
of deaths averaged thirteen. In January, 1912, | modern German navy. 
inoculation was made compulsory. The reports | 
for the first three-quarters of the year are sig- | . 
nificant. In the first quarter there were twenty- | er GEORGE I of Greece was assassi- 
ive cases of typhoid; in the second, eight; and nated in Saloniki on March 18th, where he 
had been living since the city was taken by 
the Greeks in December. He was walking 
‘about the city with an officer when a man 


ii the third, six. During the whole of this 
period there was only one death. Moreover, 
|shot him in the back. The bullet passed 
through his body, and he 


10 one who was inoculated with anti-typhoid 

rum contracted the disease. Of the 62,000 

}.rsons who were inoculated, only a few suf- | 

{ died before he could be 
taken to a hospital. The 

assassin is a Greek who 


professed to be opposed to 


& 


& 


ed any inconvenience; there were no disas- | 
US results. 


oe S & 


CURRENT: EVENTS| 


THE EXTRA SESSION.— The Senate, | 
which met on March 4th to confirm the 
«-pointments of President Wilson, adjourned | 
: Mareh 17th. But before adjourning it | 
cted Senator Clarke of Arkansas president Constantine, the new king. 
' tempore, and reorganized its committees Constantine has been in 
as to give the Democratic majority cont#ol | command of the Greek forces round Janina 
them. Senator Kern of Indiana was made | that succeeded in capturing the capital of the 
\irman of the Democratic caucus, a position old Greek province of Epirus. King George 
‘t makes him leader of the party on the floor | was born in 1845, and was the second son of 
‘he Senate. On the day the Senate adjourned | King Christian of Denmark. He was elected 
extraordinary session, the President sum- | to the throne of Greece on March 18, 1863, 
med the whole Congress to meet on April | just fifty years before his assassination. The 
It is the present intention of the Demo-| Queen Mother Alexandra of England and the 
ite leaders to confine their attention at this | Dowager Empress of Russia are his sisters. 
sion, so far as possible, to the work of revi- | The new King, Constantine, was born in 1868, 
¢ the tariff. They have accordingly ar-|and in 1889 he married Princess Sophia, a 
'iged for the appointment of only the Ways | sister of the German Emperor. 


The death of the king was 
announced to the army 
officers by Prince Nicho- 
las, his third son, and 
they swore allegiance to 





KING GEORGE |. 


all forms of government. | 
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“This soup beats a cock-tail !” 


Yes, beats it as an appetizer, and 
beats it still farther in the whole- 
some nourishing after-effect. 

There’s nothing makes a 
bigger hit with a tired hungry 
business man than 






TOMATO 


OUP 


And nothing that does him more good. 
You can prepare it easily in the way he 
likes best—plain or with milk or cream 
and with croutons or rice or noodles, etc. 
There are many different ways. And you 
can make it as hearty or as light as you 
choose. It will make the whole meal 
relish better and digest better. 


Write for our little free booklet 
which describes some new and inviting 
dishes which can be prepared with this 
tempting soup. 

















21 kinds 
| 10c a can 
{ 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 


“Campbell’s, you’re my 
baby, sweet, 
O you cute little label. 
My Marguerite gives 
up her seat 
When you come to the 
table.”’ 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable , 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 


‘Sour 


AMoenne US - 
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> REFUCE 
Me, — BL «oh, 4 
Charles Poole Cleaves 


HERE is a little chamber kept for me 
By hands I see not, yet, unseeing, love, 
Where I may enter, still, alone and free. 
Its open windows look afar and near. 
It hath the scent of field and piny grove. 
The sea’s low song drifts in with quiet cheer. 


Its walls are hung with gathered memories, 


Dear tokens of the scenes and souls I love, 
And trophies of remembered victories. 


Here the swung door all alien sound debars, 
And day is peace; and through the dome above 
Shine down by night the sympathetic stars. 


It is so sweet, familiar! Here I come 

From eager toil or fields where virtue strove, 
When the heart needs the ministries of home. 
It is the little secret chamber, Prayer; 

Where the spent soul its unspent life may prove. 
God opens such for all men, everywhere. 


* © 


A REAL HERO. 


HE heroism of the 
T sick-room is often 

greater than that 
of the battle-field; the 
invalid may be braver 
than the man whom 
cheering thousands de- 
light to honor. 

A quiet young lawyer 
was dying of tuberculo- 
sis. He had been keenly 
ambitious in his profes- 
sion, and had measured 
its demands by the highest standards. His 
elders at the bar had expected him to achieve 
distinction. 

Instead, came years of weakness and suffer- 
ing; the bitter feeling that he had not had a 
fair chance to prove himself; agonizing fears 
for the future of his beloved young wife, and 
a clear perception that his end was steadily 
approaching. His apprehension was sharpened 
by the fact that he had seen other members of 
his family die from the same disease ; in one case, 
from a very severe and distressing form of it. 

But with hollow, beautiful eyes that looked 
calmly beyond this world, he lived a daily 
triumph. His silent patience, his dignity, 
courtesy, and humor, his simple faith and his 
childlike sweetness of temper, made him the 
light of the household. 

But although tender in his sympathies, and 
ready to lend a hand wherever he could, he 
was of course condemned to a life of almost 
complete inaction. Once he said, with his 
characteristic whimsical smile, ‘‘I guess about 
the only thing left for me to do is to be as 
pleasant as I can.’’ Is not that worthy to 





’ rank with the world’s heroic utterances? Es- 


pecially as he lived up to it, steadfastly, mod- 
estly, even gaily. Death at the last could only 
bring the crown to the victor. 

God only knows to how many other souls 
this man’s achievement, far grander than the 
most brilliant professional suecess, has been 
as ‘‘a cup of strength in some great agony.’’ 


HELEN’S WAY. 


ad OU will come, both 
Yy of you?” Lee 
pleaded, with her 
soft eyes full of joy. “I 
haven’t had a single one 
of the girls to visit me in 
all the five years. That’s 
what comes of being the 
wife of a country minister 
who lives off on the edge 
of amountain. But he’s 
such a minister! And he 
has such a small daugh- 
ter! I’ve been hungry 
for people to know how 
rich Tam! And to think that it is to be you two 
of all the old class —’ Lee’s voice broke. “I 
think I couldn’t stand it if I should be disap- 
pointed now. You’re sure you can come ?”’ 

The question was to both, but her eyes pleaded 
with Helen. Marjory Campbell always kept her 
word, but Helen, so dear in other ways, so often 
forgot! 

Helen laughed indulgently. ‘As if I’d miss it! 
I’ve all the mind in the world to be offended with 
you, Lee. I would if you were big enough.” 

“Wednesday the 17th, on the nine-fifteen,” Lee 
repeated, anxiously. 

“Wednesday the 17th, on the nine-fifteen,” Helen 
repeated. “Nothing but an upheaval of nature 
can prevent me.” 

Then Lee’s train came; there were hurried 
good-bys, and Lee was gone. 

“It looks as if life upon a mountainside were 
none too easy,” Helen said. “That dress was 
four years old if it was a day.” 

“It looks as if life upon a mountainside were 
rich,” Marjory replied. “Did you read her eyes— 
and her mouth? O Helen, don’t disappoint her!” 

“Why, of course not,” Helen replied. 

Yet when Wednesday the 17th came no Helen 
appeared, and Marjory went alone. Of course 
Lee pretended that she was not disappointed—that 
she had known all the time that Helen would 
forget, and that Marjory’s visit made her perfectly 
happy. The next morning Marjory took the train 
for the city and Helen. 

Helen was penitent and humble. “I thought I 








had the date right, surely,” she said, “but some- 
how the Ainslees’ motor-party put it out of my 
head. After all, it didn’t make much difference, 
since you went.” 

“It was the first ‘party’ Lee had had in four 
years,” Marjory answered. “She told me she 
could scarcely sleep for planning it. She had re- 
membered everything you liked best to eat, and 
your favorite flowers, and had taught little Lee 
your name.” 

“She cared all that?” Helen asked. “I'll go up 
to-morrow.” 

“Do—oh, do!” Marjory cried. But in her heart 
she realized that it would not be quite the same. 


*® 


CELLINI’S FACE. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Sphere who 
A lives in Florence, sends news of an inter- 

esting discovery made by Annibale Bene- 
detti, an antiquarian of Orvieto, hitherto unknown 
to the outside world. 


Pausing one day in the Piazza de!la Signoria at 
Florence to study Benvenuto Cellini’s famous 
statue of Perseus, which stands in the Loggia dei 

Lanzi, Signor Benedetti saw 
: : that, viewed from the rear, the 
helmet is formed to represent 
a face, which, with the curling 
hair beneath to represent a 
beard, bears a marked resem- 
blanee to the face of Cellini 
himself. The city “ciceroni”’ 
assert that they have long 
known of this face, but have 
not attached any importance 
to it. It is strange to think 
that so interesting a thing has 
escaped the notice of art critics 
and students for over three 
hundred years. : 

Mystery envelops this im- 





CELLINI’S PERSEUS. 
portant detail of Benvenuto Cellini’s masterpiece, 


with which he proved to “that great brute of a 
Bandinelli” and his other rivals and enemies, that 
he was not only a supreme 
goldsmith, but a sculptor of 
genius as well. 

The Perseus was modeled 
by Cellini at the command of 
Cosimo = ae ae it is 
supposed, wis sym- 
bolize the violent end of the 
Republic of Florence, but 
the duke and his duchess, 
Eleanora di Toledo, gave him 
so many other commissions 
for jewelry and goldsmith 
work that it took him nine 
yoats to complete the statue. 

n his memoirs Cellini de- 
scribes at considerable length 
the modeling and casting of 
this work, and the fact that 
he says nothing about the 

rtrait formed by the helmet 
s the most perplexing detail 
in this interesting discovery. 

Cellini was by nature a 
boaster, and at first it appears 
incredible that he should not 
have left some record about 
his own portrait, for it was 
not uncommon at that time 
for sculptors and painters to 
put their own likenesses into 
what — deemed their great- 
est creations. The explana- 
tion that seems most plausible 
is that Cosimo de Medici, ever jealous of any honor 
not paid to his own grandeur, would not have 
permitted the sculptor thus to immortalize him- 
self. For this reason, it is supposed, Cellini 
thought it wise to preserve silence on the subject. 





THE FACE ON THE 
BACK OF THE STATUE 





CELLINI’S FACE. 
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THE PIG AND THE LEOPARD. 


GENERATION ago, when big game was 
A more plentiful in South Africa than it is now, 
Mr. Wilcox, a missionary at a station in 
Portuguese East Africa, was much troubled by 
leopards. He shot or trapped several of them, but 
there was one large black fellow that he could not 
get. Meanwhile his flock of lambs was devastated, 
and his pig-pen nearly depopulated. Out of a brood 
of nine pigs, he had, besides the mother, only two 
scrawny youngsters left. As a last resort, the 
missionary determined to watch for the black 
leopard inside the pen itself. 


The pen was circular, built like a stockade, with 
six-inch posts that were planted three feet under- 
round, and reached seven feet into the air. How 
ne leopard managed to get his prey out of such 
an enclosure Mr. Wilcox never could understand. 

To protect himself, he built a little platform four 
feet square, and a foot above the mud in the 
middle of the P=. This he roofed with heavy 
planks, just high enough for him to sit upright. 

For nearly a week he kept useless guard in that 
malodorous coop. He was almost ready to give 
up when something happened. 

One night Mr. Wilcox took his post as usual 
with his repeating rifle. It was a warm night, and 
he was dressed = in pajamas and slippers. The 
sow greeted him with unusual hostility, but a blow 
on the nose sent her squealing out of the way. 

The night was full of sound: the snoring grunt 
of the pigs, the squeaking play of the fats in 
the banana-grove farther down the hill, and in the 
distance the occasional bark of a baboon and the 
laugh of a hyena. The rough boards of the mis- 
sionary’s perch were uncomfortable; but in spite 
of eve thing, he dozed off. The first thing he 
knew, the pigs were rushing about the pen, and 
snorting. e started up suddenly, and bumped 
his head against the roof of his shelter. he 
blow almost stunned him. And then the leopard 


came. 

It landed squarely on top of the low shed, and 
reached in with savage lunges of its paws and 
snapping teeth. Mr. Wilcox could see nothing, 
but he felt its weight on the boards above, its ho’ 
breath on the back of his neck, its claws tearing 
his garments. 

But the man kept his wits. Crouching low, he 
reached for his rifle. It was not in the accustomed 
place. As he reached down to the floor of the pig- 
pen after it, a sudden thrust of the leopard’s paw 
caught him bag yd across the left temple. 

Mr. Wilcox threw his head back in time to save 
his eyes; but he lost his balance, and fell off his 
— into the mud. He lost his nerve, too, and 

egan to yell. 
hat must have startled the leopard, for it spran, 
to the top of the stockade. The missionary seize 
his rifle, and fired between the two points of bla- 
zing, yellowish-green light that were the eyes of 
the beast. 

He succeeded only in wounding it. There was 
a fierce roar, and the leopard flung himself down, 
and ripped open the man’s right leg with a furious 
sweep of its claws. 

At the same instant a heavy animal plunged, 
shrieking and growling, between the missionary’s 
legs. He thought it another leopard, and struck 
at it blindly with the butt of his rifle. For the 
second time, he rolled in the mud. 

When he scrambled to his feet again, pande- 
monium had broken loose. The leopard, wounded, 





but still very much alive, was fighting savagely 
with another beast in the mud. It was the old sow, 
which had taken up her master’s battle. Mr. Wilcox 
emptied his rifle into the struggling mass, and 
staggered to the door of the pen. 

e whole station was now awake; lights were 
brought, and by their aid Mr. Wilcox examined 
the pen. The leopard was stretched lifeless be- 
side the sow, also dead. The two young pigs were 
unhurt, however, and lived to put some fat upon 
their lean sides. 








ROST-LADEN from the farthest peak 
That daring eyes to northward seek— 

From wastes whereon the shortening sun 
Deigns not to rise, the cold came down. | 
Stealthy and swift by night it came, 
Nursed in the ice-fields, tongued with flame, 
Child of Boreas, changeling boy, 
Apt to jest as to destroy! 


Eager and brisk, with velvet feet 

It glided through the darkened street; 
The squirrel shivered, deep in leaves; 
Ribbons of ice swung from the eaves; 
The billowy drifts enameled shone, 

The brook’s voice sank to an undertone. 
Clouds of vapor that rose like smoke 
Fell congealed in a rimy cloak 

Where some benighted teamster slow, 
Beating his sides, creaked o’er the snow. 


Under the rich man’s roof, no doubt, 
Sea-coal and cord-wood kept it out; 
The breath that fills those roaring flues 
Yields not a climate frost would choose! 
Though thick its arrowy fingers cast 
Crystal and star-dust as it passed, 

The laborer’s cottage, shrunk and old, 
Was first to prove the entering cold. 


Ghost-like, it laughed at bolt and key, 

Stole through the casement, wandered free, 
Coated the latch with fairy mail, 

Breathed a white cap on every nail, 

Spangled the panes with stars unnumbered, 
Pinched the children the while they slumbered, 
Hushed the timepiece with elfin skill, 
Humored its fancy, wreaked its will. 


Milk in the pan grew hard as bone; 

Loaf and pudding were turned to stone; 
Eggs in the basket snapped in twain; 
Pitcher and goblet cracked again; 

The very plants on the basement shelves 
In the morning did not know themselves! 
So came the cold; and swift as light, 
Roguish as Puck, it took its flight ; 
Scarce had the farmer thawed his ears, 
Scarce had the urchin ceased his tears, 
Scarce had the rich man sighed for Spain, 
When the stopt tide ran full again. 

The sun began to mount and beam, 

The trembling ice released the stream, 
Fast and faster the eaves’ spout flowed, 
Willows beckoned along the road, 

And hark! I heard a bluebird sing: 
“Farewell, winter! and welcome, spring!’’ 


*® © 


DORIS’S BURGLAR. 


‘‘] WAS busy with the newspaper and the mar- 
malade and toast,’ writes a contributor to 
Punch, ‘‘when Doris—who is my wife—sud- 

denly exclaimed, ‘The silly creatures!’ 


“*You are quite right,’ Ireplied. ‘I don’t know 
which I dislike most, the measures of the govern- 
ment or the manners of the opposition.’ 

“*T wasn’t talking about your absurd Parlia- 
ment,’ said Doris, contemptuously. ‘It’s a police- 
eourt case. Here’s aman who got into ninety-five 
different houses under pretense of examining the 
electric fittings, and stole jewelry from every one 


em. 
- ‘J easily women are imposed upon!’ I com- 
n 


e § 
“Doris flushed. ‘I should like to see the man 
who could impose on me!’ she said. 

“So should I,’ I answered, meekly, and went 
away to the office. 

“When I returned for lunch an hysterical Doris 
rushed from the flat, and began to weep upon my 
shoulder. 

“*Not Uncle John? I cried, thinking naturally 
of our wealthiest relative. 

“*No, the man in the flat. It’s Ellen’s day out, 
and I was all alone when he came at eleven 
o’clock, and said he’d come to look at the electric 
fittings. I asked him where he came from, and 
he said, ““Hitcham’s.’”’ You see they watch where 
we deal, to have a story ready. I knew he was 
lying, so I took him to the cupboard where the 
meter is, and while he was looking round, I pushed 
him in and locked the door. He used awful lan- 
guage at first, but now he’s pretending to be 
asleep. 
> You're a plucky woman,’ I declared, admir- 
ingly, but even as I said it an awful thought came 


‘oO me. 

“ Doris,’ I whispered, ‘I called at Hitcham’s 
last week Monday, to tell him to send some one 
to put the electric bells right. He promised to 
send a man at once. That is ten days ago—just 
about the time he would call “at once.”’’ 

“She stared wildly at me. A sound resembling 
a snore came from the cupboard. 

‘Tt is an innocent workman,’ I said. ‘Hear 
him sleep.’ 

“*What are we to do?’ 

«*Let him out, I suppose.’ 

“But what will he say?” 

“*A lot of things, I expect. The more urgent 
question is what shall we say.’ 

“We opened the door. The workman lay 
stretched on a box like a sleeping beauty who had | 
forgotten to shave. As the light fell upon his face | 
he woke up and stretched himself. j 

“‘Look ’ere, mister, I’m a British subjeck, I | 
am,’ he remarked. 

“*That,’ I said, sternly, ‘does not justify you in | 
coming and sleeping in my cupboard under the | 
pretense of adjusting electric bells.’ 

“*Look ’ere, she locked me in.’ 

**And now you are ST ge Le put the blame upon 
a lady. Enough of this. et to your work, and | 
don’t use my cupboard as a bedroom again.’ | 

“*But I tell you she —’ | 

“IT don’t want to know what you dreamt. Get 
on with your work at once.’ 

“The puzzled man proceeded with-his work of 
adjusting the electric bells, while Doris embraced 
me in the mem > pe 

“**How splendid of you!’ she said, in admiration. 





“*You taught me,’ I replied, in a tone of virtu- 
ous self-abnegation. 

“*T taught you!’ 

“*VYes, whenever you make a particular mess of 
things you always finish by proving that I’m in 
the wrong.’ 

“Do you think Hitcham will charge for all the 
time the man has been here?” 

“I stared at her. There is a certain layer of 
meanness in even the best woman. 

“ ‘Doris,’ I exclaimed, ‘false imprisonment is 
cheap at tenpence halfpenny an hour! But if you 
grudge it, go and explain to Hitcham. I won’t.’” 


® ¢ 


A CONQUEROR IN LOVE AS IN WAR. 

MODERN lover who resorted to brute force 
A to win his lady would soon ‘find himself in 

the street, if not in the police-station. But 
fashions in proposals have changed in a thou- 
sand years, and when William the Conqueror set 
out to make Matilda, daughter of the Count of 


| Flanders, the happiest of maidens, he adopted 
| measures that were forcible, to say the least. 


The New York Sun tells the story of his tempes- 
tuous wooing: 


The suitor Matilda had she did not want, and 
the man she wished to woo her, she could not get. 
The man she did not want happened to be William, 
Duke of Normandy, and he decided to go to 
Bruges and conquer Matilda. 

here were no national roads through France 
in those days, and William doubtless had a hard 
trip. Perhaps Matilda noticed the mud on his 
clothes when she came out of church and found 
him waiting for her. 

At any rate, William descended from his horse, 
and taking Matilda firmly by the back of the neck, 
rolled her over and over in the mire of Bruges, 
planting well-directed blows upon her royal face 
and body with his other hand. Life was elemental 
a thousand years ago. 

This strenuous love-making somehow mapepied 
to Matilda. Perhaps it was what she would have 
liked to do to Brihtric, the gentleman she could 
not get, who was only the English ambassador at 
her father’s court, and not at all a proper person 
to be snubbing a princess. So Matilda sent word 


to her father t, “sick in health and dolorous in 
body,” she ti y resolved to marry no man 
but Duke William. 


Later, after William had conquered England, he 
offered his queen the estates of any English noble- 
man she might name. Matilda did not have to 
think twice. She not only chose Brihtric’s estates, 
but she put him in prison, and kept him there all 
the rest of his life—an excellent argument for 
the wise custom of restricting woman’s choice to 
one year in four. 


*® © 


BUILT TO STAND. 


HERE is something inspiring about the self- 
confidence of the men who do big things. A 
number of years ago the country was horri- 
fied by the news that Galveston had been swept 
by a flood. But the mud was hardly dry in the 
city’s streets before plans were made for building 
a great sea-wall to keep out the waters. George 
W. Boschke was the engineer to whom this gigantic 
undertaking was entrusted. 


He finished his work while the world looked 
on with interest. Later, he went up into inland 
Oregon to look after the engineering work of one 
of the great railroad companies that were opening 
up that vast undevelo hee mee! 4 

Boschke was in camp, forty miles from the rail- 
road, says the Technical World. One day an ex- 
hausted messenger rode in and handed a telegram 
to Boschke’s assistant. The message said that the 
Galveston wall had been washed away by a second 
furious hurricane. The assistant was very much 
disturbed, but there was nothing to do but to lay 
the tele; before his chief. é 

Boschke glanced up from it, at ee 

ui 


— is a lie,” he said, calmly. “I t that 
= to stand.” Then he turned to the work in 
nd. 


His confidence was justified. The message was 
based on a false report. There had been a storm, 
as severe as that which had flooded the city, but 
the wall stood firm. 


* © 


WHEN HE WENT UP. 


CLEVELAND clergyman has given to the 
Plain Dealer of that city this account of 
infant resourcefulness: 


~ little daughter was feeling a bit under the 
weather the other evening, and consequently was 
put to bed early. She had not been under the covers 
more than five minutes before she called out: 

“Mama, I want to see papa!” 

“Go toesleep, dear,” answered her mother. 
“Papa can’t see you now.” 

In a few minutes she called once more: 

“Mama, I’ve got to see papa!” 

“I can’t disturb your papa now. He is very 
busy. Go to sleep.” 

There was a silence for nearly four minutes. 
Then these words floated down the stairs: 

“Mama, I am a very sick woman, and I must 
see my pastor at once!” 

Then I went up. 


® © 


LEARNING THE LAW. 
FAMILIAR adage says that there is no royal 
road to learning, but the Boston Journal 
tells a story that seems to disprove the truth 
of the old saying. 


A boy who wished to become a lawyer went to 
the city and got a small position in an attorney’s 
office. At the end of three days’ study he returned 


home. 
—, asked his father, “how did you like 


e law 
“It isn’t what it’s cracked up to be,” replied 
Bill, gloomily. ‘I’m sorry I learned it.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Springtime. 11. Appius Claudius. 

2. Loto, bagatelle, dice, chess, cricket. 

3. Pyrrhus. 

4. H-o, ho, Hor, Horn. 

5. “Imperious Cesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 

®. Reform. 

7. 1. Thumb. 11. March. 111. Smoke. Iv. Bread. 


8. I LILY 11. GOAT 
IDEA OTTO 
LEAR ATOM 
YARD TOME 


9. Jealous, all, nature, uneasy, as, red, youth— 


| January. 


10. Crossroads. When it is in bread (inbred). 
When he is afoot. When he is a tutor (tooter). 


ll. FAVOR 12 TUTOR 
TIDAL UTAH 
MOTOR TAN 
REDAN OH 
SETON R 
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THE BUSY SEASON AT PUSSY WILLOW FARM. 


that she had done wrong in leaving the safe 
road when her mother trusted her. 

She went on and on, till she came to a thicket 
of lovely pink roses. It was not so dark there 
as in the woods, although the sun had set. 
In the field across the way. Beyond the roses was a pretty little house 

with a porch in front. Under the porch some- 
There he we & pooky ee body—or something—had dug away the earth, 
But couldn't find the mousie’s house. | and madea kind of cellar. Mary Belle knocked, 
“Little mousie, where's your housie ? | but no one came, and so she opened the door. 
. pga There was just one room. At one end was 
Will you let me in? a fireplace, at the other a queer bed, made by 
“You can't see, sir! Cannot be, sir! | tetching ropes across a frame. On this bed 
ay was a blanket, old but clean. Mary Belle felt 
Much too small within. so tired she thought she would lie down on the 
bed, and perhaps by and by the people who 
lived in the house would come home. She 
wrapped herself in the blanket, and was soon 
| asleep. 
Outside, as the night drew near, all the birds 
lew home, except the screech-owls. All this 
| while the mother bear and her cubs had not 
| Showed themselves, and the cabin grew very 
| dark inside. Then the moon came over the 
mountain, and threw a light on ‘the floor. 
Mary Belle was so fast asleep she did not hear 
| the bears come shuffling up the path to their 
house. 
| They did not gothrough the door ; their bed- 
| room was the cellar that the mother bear had 
| dug under the porch with her strong paws. 
| But to-night the old bear sniffed uneasily at 
| the prints of little feet leading to her house, 
/and now and then she gave a low grow] that 
| would have frightened the little girl. 

But Mary Belle was far away, in a dream. 

The bear stepped on the porch, and her weight 
| made the door fly open. Mary Belle sighed 
/and turned over, but she slept on. The 
| mother bear looked very big and fierce, stand- 

ing at the door. And again and again she 
growled. 

As Mary Belle lay asleep, the moonlight 
| Shone into her eyes, Her head was covered 
| with little curls. One hand was under her 
| cheek, which was wet with tears. On the floor 
| lay her dinner-pail and the red napkin. 
**Oof!’’ said the cubs. Their mouths were 


QUESTIONS. 


BY GEORGE AMBROSE DENNISON. 
Bobby Button went to play 


Big grasshoppers flew about, 
Bobby chased them in and out; | 
One of them he caught at last, la 
Held him gently, held him fast. | 
“Jollyjumper, Blunderbumper, 
Tell me what you know! 
Give molasses from the grasses, 
Then I'll let you go!” 





From the bushes by the wall 

Comes a merry cricket's call. 

He will gladly tell, no doubt, 

What the song is all about. 

“Chirpy cricket in the thicket, 
Tell me what you sing.” 

“Joy forever, sorrow never — 
Very simple thing.” 


row —_— 
THE BEAR’S HOUSE. 


BY M. GAUSS. 


| ‘I’ve seen boys with a skate on one foot,”’ 
| said mother. 


‘*We did that last night and night before, | 


jand had heaps of fun; but to-night his 


|mother wouldn’t let him come out. She) 
|Said she didn’t want him to wear out my | 


| Skates. ’’ 
| ‘*You can hardly blame her,’’ replied 
mother. ‘‘I might feel the same.’’ 











| older and a good deal larger. He seems to be 


very careful.’’ 

‘*Of course he is!’’ cried Benny, and he grew 
crimson with pride in his friend. ‘* You don’t 
know how smart Dick is, mother. Nobody 
does. He won’t talk before grown folks.’’ 

‘*Would you like to give Dick one of your 


| Skates ?’” 


‘Why, of course, mother,’’ replied Benny. 


‘*But, mother,’’ argued Benny, ‘‘my skates | ‘‘ But you know she wouldn’t let him take it.’’ 


won’t wear out any faster if Dick skates on 
one of them than if I skate on both. It’s 


Mother sat down and wrote a little note. 
**Take that to Mrs. Dixon,’’ she said, as she 
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NCE a mother bear and her two cubs 
chose for their home a tiny cabin near a 
pine forest. Hunters had built the cabin, 

but they did not want it any more. It was in 
a very lonely place; all night long the bears 
heard the swish of wind in the pine-trees and 
the roar of the river through the cafion below. 
Before the door a thicket of wild roses had 
grown up; and there were many pink blossoms 
the summer that the bears took the cabin. 

It was the very summer Mary Belle Evans 





stained red with the juice of wild strawberries. 
One of them licked up from the floor a bit of 
maple-sugar that Mary Belle had dropped. 

‘*Woof!’’ said the mother bear. With that, 
she backed out of the doorway, and ran off 
|down the mountain, followed by her cubs. 
Mary Belle did not wake, but she dreamed a 
funny dream about a bear. 

Hours passed. Again there was a step on 
the porch. 

This time she sat up, wide-awake. The 


began to go to school. Her brother took care | cabin door was open. The sun was shining 
of her on the way; but when John was sick, | through the pine-trees and over the rose- 
her mother trusted the little girl to go and come bushes. All the wild animals of the night 


alone. 

One afternoon Mary Belle thought she would | 
10t go home by the road; it would be nicer to 
walk along the river, as John sometimes did. | 


had gone away to hide. 
‘*Mary Belle!’’ cried a voice on the porch. 
‘*Father!’’ cried Mary Belle. 
For you see, her father had been searching 


1¢ liked to see the little trout skip over the | all night long; and when daylight came he had 


ialls. 


followed his little girl’s footprints, and they 


{t was a lovely afternoon. Mountain blue- | had led him right to the cabin door. 


‘rds were singing; and on the sunny sides of | 
‘© hills the wild strawberries were ripe. 
The path along the river was long and rough; | 
‘ary Belle grew tired, but at last she came | 

a gap in the rocks that made a kind of 
ull beside the path. It looked like the gap 
which John always left the river to climb 
ck to the road, so Mary Belle went that 
ay. She climbed to a large rock, sat down 








—— 
CHUMS. 


BY MARY M. PARKS. 


ENNY was delighted with his new roller- 
skates, and for two nights he stayed out 





AN APRIL DAY. 
BY E. H. T. 


Little children caught in the rain, 
And little birds with their feathers cooling; 

They thought it was Spring, and now they complain 
That April was just April-fooling. 























while to eat her egg and biscuits, and then until dark; but the third night he came 
nt on, nibbling some maple-sugar. in early, and his face was troubled. 

She saw no road at all, only the tracks of ‘‘Dick hasn’t any skates,’’ he said. ‘And 
© feet, where the mother bear and her cubs | I don’t want any skates if Dick can’t have 
«d gone. Mary Belle thought she might be! them. We had more fun playing Indian with 
‘e to reach the road by going through the our wooden guns than I can have skating 
ne woods. | alone.’ 

he earth was covered with sweet-smelling | ‘‘Some of the other boys have skates, haven’t 
ne-needles; everything was beautiful. But | they?’’ 


hen it began to grow dark in the woods, tears} ‘‘I don’t want any other boys. I want| 
| you to have Dick with you. He is two years | 


‘vlled down Mary Belle’s cheeks. She knew | Di-i-ck,’’ wailed Benny, ‘‘for he’s my chum!’’ 


| almost as much fun to skate on one skate, and 
| much safer. ’? 

‘*Oh, is it?’’ asked mother, with new interest. 

‘*Why, mother, of course it is. If you are 
skating on orie foot, and something happens, 
and you put down the other foot, and if it has 
| rollers on it, where are you? But if it hasn’t 
any rollers on it, it is just like a brake. Why, 
I don’t know how to skate on two skates.’’ 

**T see. And it is certainly much safer for 


folded it, ‘‘and take your skates with you; but : 
| don’t count too much on it. It may not work.’’ 


She waited and listened; presently she heard 
merry shouts and peals of laughter. She looked 
out and saw the two happiest boys in town 
racing each other down the walk on opposite 
sides of the street, and each had a skate on one 


| foot. 


‘*It worked, mother!’’ cried Benny, gaily, 
at supper-time, as he hung up a single skate 
with his cap. 
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planting greatly reduces the labor of culti- 
The ground should be plowed late 
in the fall, and left undisturbed, to weather 
and mellow during the winter months. As soon 
as it is dry enough to work in the spring, cut it up 
with a disk harrow or plow it again, but only 
about two-thirds as deep as it was plowed in the 
fall. Harrow and re-harrow it until no clods can 
be found; then roll and harrow again. If the area 
that you are to use for the vegetable garden is 
so small that you cannot work it with horses, the 
spade must take the place of the plow, and the 
hoe and rake must be used instead of the disk and 
smoothing harrow. 

THE PLAN. Plan to keep your garden busy 
all the time. Bear in mind two things: first, that 
it is not well to grow the same crop continuously, 
year after year, on the 
same land ; for if you do, 
it will probably become 
infested with the dis- 
eases that are peculiar 
to the vegetable grown, 
like potato-scab, “‘club- 
root” of cabbage, and 
so forth; and second, 
that in your plans for 
rotation you should so 
manage that you will 
always have your vege- 
tables in the right com- 
parative quantities. 
Draw a sketch of the garden, and put on it the 
crops and the amount of space they are to occupy. 
Then you can study the garden as a whole, and 
can correct any inequalities in the supply of vege- 
tables through the summer. 

The ideal shape for a garden is reetangular, so 
that everything can be planted in long rows and 
worked with a horse, or, if cultivated by hand, with 
wheel hoes. The day of planting vegetables in 
small raised beds and short rows is past. Vegeta- 
bles are harder to cultivate, and suffer worse from 
drought than when planted in long, straight rows. 

WHAT TO PLANT. The crops grown will 
depend upon the individual taste of the gardener. 
In general, vegetables may be classified under 
three heads: (1) Perennial crops, such as 


TL Piansin preparation of the land before 


vation. 





asparagus, rhubarb, horseradish, and spearmint. 
(2) Crops that take virtually the full growing 
season to mature, like potatoes, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, corn, parsnips, salsify, carrots, and onions. 









(3) Crops that require 
only a part of the season 
to mature, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, peas, beans, beets, 
and turnips, for example. 

It is best to grow the 
perennial crops near to- 
gether, and preferably at 
one side Of the garden, 
in order to interfere as little as possible in its 
cultivation. Plant asparagus and rhubarb two 
years before they are to be cut or pulled for use. 
Asparagus is cut, and rhubarb is pulled. In 
exceptional cases they may be used the second 
season, but they will make stronger, better plants 
if they are not disturbed. 

Always rotate the crops that take the full season 
to mature, so that the same crop does not occupy 
the same ground in succeeding years. Not only 
will this arrangement tend to keep the land free 
from diseases, but the crops will grow better 
when rotated than when grown continuously on 
the same soil, for they vary in the amount of 
plant-food that they require and in their rooting 
systems. 

You can use the part-season crops to a certain 
extent to precede the main-season crops; thus 
early peas should precede late tomatoes and cab- 
bage. They should also be used to bring about 
rotation during the growing season. It is always 
an interesting problem in gardening to work out 
the rotation and the seasonal combinations of 
crops. Sometimes three and even four different 
crops can be grown on the same ground in the 
same season. 

WHEN TO PLANT. Just as early as you can 
work the ground you should begin your planting. 
Vegetables are divided into cool-weather and hot- 
weather plants. The first plantings should, of 
course, be confined to the kinds that will stand 
cool weather and more or less freezing. They 
include radishes, onions, lettuce, beets, peas, 
spinach, parsley, and early potatoes. 

The vegetables that should not be planted until 
cool weather is past and the ground has become 
warm, include beans, melons, squashes, cucum- 
bers, corn, tomatoes, eggplant, and peppers. 

In the case of many vegetables it is desirable to 
have a succession of plantings, in order to provide 
a continuous supply throughout the season. This 
is particularly true of the crops that require only 


a part of the season to mature, like radishes, let- | 


tuce, peas, beets, and corn. In these crops it is 
desirable to make several plantings two weeks 
apart, and thus to provide a continuous supply. 
There are also early, medium, and late varieties 
of the different vegetables; by planting all of 
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them at the same time, you can get a very satis- 
factory succession of crops. It is usually safe to 
follow the seedsmen’s catalogues, which give the 
planting-time and cultural directions for the dif- 
ferent vegetables. 

The accompanying table gives the approximate 
planting-time in the Northern States, the length 
of time necessary for the crop to mature, and 
some advice in regard to planting the different 





eontact with the surrounding earth. The best of 
seed will not germinate if it lies in a bed of loose 
earth through which the air can circulate. 

Seeds vary greatly in respect to the depth at 
which they should be planted; the directions 
given by seedsmen are, as a rule, trustworthy; 
but if the weather is dry, it is better to plant a 
trifle deeper than the rules preseribe. 

The most satisfactory and economical way of 
planting garden seeds is to use a hand seed-drill, 
whieh you can purchase for a moderate sum. 
Such drills can be adjusted to sow at the depth 
and the distance apart desired. They not only 
enable the gardener to save a great deal of time 
in sowing his crop, but they plant more evenly 
and cover the seeds better than he can do by 
hand. Seeds broadcasted on top of the ground 
should be raked or harrowed under, and then the 
ground should be rolled. In transplanting, see 
that the plants have a clump of moist earth cling- 
ing to their roots. You can insure this by water- 
ing them heavily before transplanting. The 





vegetables. It is to be remembered, however, | ground to which they are transplanted should be 
PLANTING TABLE. 

Crop. Date of Planting. Until Ready to Use. Remarks. 
Asparagus Late fall or earl 2 years Set one-year-old plants three 
: — spring , ’ feet 5 aoaee, in rows four feet 

apart. 

Beans (string) April 15, and every 60 to 90 days Plant eight inches apart, in 
two weeks _after- rows two feet apart. 
ward until July 15 

Beans (lima) May 15 90 to 100 days Plant in hills three feet apart, 
three beans in a hill, rows 

‘ four feet apart. 

Beets April 1, and every 60 to 90 days Sow thinly in rows two feet 
two weeks _ after- apart. 
ward until July 15 

Cabbage April 15 and July 15 90 to 120 days Set in rows two feet each way. 
Second planting set in rows 
three feet each way. 

Cauliflower April 15 90 to 100 days Plant like early cabbage. 

Carrots April 15 70 to 100 days Sow in rows two feet apart. 

Celery June 15 to July 15 120 to 140 days Set plants six inches apart, in 

é rows two feet apart. 

Corn April 15, and every 90 to 100 days Plant early varieties in hills 
two weeks _after- two feet apart each way; late, 
ward until July 15 three feet apart each way. 

Cueumbers May 1 and June 15 50 to 75 days Plant in hills four feet apart 

. each way. 

Eggplant May 15 90 to 100 days Set plants two and one-half 
feet apart each way. 

Lettuce Mareh 15, and every 40to 50 days Head lettuce must be trans- 
two weeks _ after- planted; set plants one foot 
ward until July 1 apart each way. Loose leaf 

lettuce is not transplanted. 

Melons May 15 90 to 120 days Plant in hills six feet apart 
each way. May be planted to 
follow early crops of peas. 

Onions April 1; April 20 100 to 120 days Plant on first date if sets are 

- used, on later date if seed is 
sown. Plant in rows eighteen 
inches apart. 

Parsnips April 15 After frost Sow - rows eighteen inches 
apart. 

Peas April 1, and every 50 to 60 days Sow in rows two feet apart. 

: two weeks _ after- 
ward until July 1 

Rhubarb Late fall or early .2 years Set ‘one-year-old plants two 
spring feet apart, in rows four feet 

apart. 

Radishes March 15, and every 30 to 45 days May be grown between rows 
two weeks  after- of other crops, as cucumbers 

us ward during season and tomatoes. 

Potatoes March 15 and May 1 100 to 120 days First planting in rows two and 
one-half feet apart. Second, 
three feet apart. 

Spinach March 15, and every 40to 50 days The late planting can be 
four weeks until Sep- mulched with straw, and used 
tember during winter and early 

spring. 

Salsify April 15 After frost Sow in rows eighteen inches 
apart. 

Squashes May 15 50to60daysfor Plant in hills six feet apart 

summer use. each way. 
110 to 120 for 
winter 
Tomatoes May 1 and June 1 90 to 100 days Set plants three feet apart 
. each way. 

Turnips April 15 and July 1 80 to 120 days First planting for summer, 

second for winter use 











that the first plantings should be governed by the 
weather and the soil conditions, rather than by 
the calendar. 

It is better to plant a week too soon than a week 
toolate. Plant early, and 
take a chance on the 
weather, and nine times 
out of ten you will gain 
byit. If you are market- 
ing your vegetables, you 
will find that one week’s 
difference in getting them 
on the market often 
makes the difference be- 
tween a handsome profit 
and no profit—the differ- 
ence between a brisk, 
active market and a dull, 
overstocked, glutted 
market. In no other enterprise is it truer that 
“The early bird catches the worm” than in truck- 
gardening. 

HOW TO PLANT. In planting a garden, one 
of the first and most important rules is to bury 
seeds as deep as their nature will permit, and to 
press the earth very firmly round them, for their 
germination depends upon moisture and close 








freshly cultivated, so that the roots will come into 
contact with moist earth. When the plant has 
been set in the ground,—always a little .deeper 
than it stood before transplanting,— press the 
earth firmly round it 
with the hands or feet, 
and then strew a cover- 
ing of loose earthround 
it. The loose surface 
soil will quickly dry 
out if the weather is 
windy, and will serve 
as a mulch to prevent 
evaporation from the . 
earth round the roots 
of the plant. 

Do your transplant- 
ing on cloudy or rainy 
days; when such weather conditions are absent, 
transplant, if possible, late in the afterneon or 
evening, so that the plants can have the night 
in which to adjust themselves to their new condi- 
tions before they are exposed to the rays of the 
sun. If they can be shaded from the sun for the 
first day after transplanting, their chances of 
getting well started will be much improved. 
They may be covered with empty flower-pots, 
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or tin cans or large leaves, such as rhubarb or 
burdock. 

IMPORTANCE OF GOOD SEED. The prepara- 
tion of the ground may be ideal, the planting 





perfect, and the season 
all that could be desired, 
and yet the garden will 
fail unless the seed is 
right. By looking at seeds, 
you cannot tell how old 
they are or whether they 
will grow. There is only 
one sure test, and that is 
to see whether they will germinate. In good 
seed, eighty-five to ninety-five per cent. should 
germinate when tested. 

A very simple way to make such a test is to 
take a piece of cloth, spread it on a kitchen plate, 
and seatter a hundred seeds over it. Wet it thor- 
oughly and drain. Cover the seeds with another 
cloth, turn another plate over the first one to 
prevent evaporation, and put them in a warm 
place. Add water whenever necessary to keep 
the cloths moist. Within three or four days all 
seeds that are good should have germinated. 
Simple as this method is, it causes loss of time, 
and it is something of a task to test all the seeds 
that you plant in a garden each year. 

The safest method is to buy of a trustworthy 
seedsman who tests his seeds before putting them 
on the market, and has a reputation to maintain. 
They may cost more, but they are well worth the 
highest price, because poor seed is dear at any 
price. It is advisable to buy direct from a seeds- 
man who sells under his own name, rather than 
from a dealer who may sell seeds for several 
different firms. 

There is considerable difference in the length of 
time during which the different kinds of seeds 
retain their vitality. 
Onion and parsnip seed 
should never be used if 
more than one year old. 
Peas, beans, peppers, 
carrots and eggplants are 
usually good for two 
years. Asparagus, let- 
tuce, parsley, spinach,and 
radish may be planted 
after three years. Turnip, 
cabbage, cauliflower, 
celery, beet, cucumber, 
melon, pumpkin, squash, 
and tomato seeds retain their vitality still longer. 
But it is always wise to have the seed as fresh 
as possible, because old seeds, even if they have 
enough vitality to germinate, will not produce 
strong, vigorous plants. 

BUYING OR GROWING PLANTS. From the 
size of the garden, you will determine whether it 
will be better to grow or buy the plants that you 
use for transplanting. If you have hotbeds and 
cold-frames and grow your own plants, you are 
likely to find a ready market for surplus plants 
among other gardeners, who prefer to buy what 
they use rather than to grow them. If you grow 








‘your own plants, you are also sure of having the 


varieties that you want, and you can reserve the 
strongest and most vigorous plants for your own 
use. 

You may easily construct a hotbed by making 
a frame to fit the ordinary hothouse sash, such as 









are sold by all seedsmen. 
It should face the south, 
and should, if possible, 
be placed on a southern 
slope. Excavate the soil 
two and one-half feet 
deep, set in the frame, and 
fill in with fresh horse ma- 
nhure to within six inches 
of the surface. Tramp the manure thoroughly as 
you put itin. Cover it with six inches of mellow 
loam, and plant the seeds. Such a hotbed is serv- 
iceable for starting early cabbage, tomatoes, 
and similar plants, and is a profitable investment 
for every gardener. 

The cold-frames are built like the hotbeds, 
except that the soil is not excavated, and no 
manure is used. The heat from the sun is stored 
up under the glass, which serves as a protection 
at night to prevent the loss of heat by radiation. 
They are especially valuable in producing early 
crops of lettuce and radishes. 

THE FERTILITY OF THE GARDEN. There 
is no danger that a garden will become too fertile. 
On the other hand, there is constant danger that 
its fertility will not be maintained, for most of the 
vegetables are gross feeders. It is a constant 
process of taking nourishment from the soil; and 
nothing is returned except through the manure 
and commercial fertilizers that are used. The 
ideal fertilizer for garden land is well-rotted 
stable manure applied at the rate of eight to 
twelve tons to the acre every year, or at least 
every other year. On clay land, however, manure 
alone is not enough; there needs to be an applica- 
tion of lime, to make the soil more mellow and 
easily worked. Clay land that breaks up in large, 
hard lumps, almost impossible to pulverize, falls 
apart as if by magic after an application of lime. 
Land that tends to be sour or acid, and does not 
respond to manure, needs lime, and the results 
from its application are as marked as they are 
in the case of clay soils. 

Lime should be applied at the rate of at least 
ten pounds to the square rod, or sixteen hundred 
pounds to the acre. Either the raw ground 
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limestone, the air-slaked or the water-slaked lime 
can be used; the choice is determined by the cost 
and ease of application. But in any case, it 
should be applied to the land after plowing. 
Harrow it in thoroughly at least twa weeks before 
any crop is planted. 

The most important commercial fertilizer for 
the vegetable garden is nitrate of soda. It is the 
stimulant that urges the plants on to vigorous 
growth. It is very soluble, and consequently 
should be applied in small quantities, and fre- 
quently. It is well to apply it to the same crop 
or piece of ground two or three times during a 
season, but do not use more than one pound to the 
square rod at any one application. 

Success with a vegetable garden depends upon 
six things: thorough preparation of the land, 
careful planning, good seed and plants, plenty of 
fertilizer, frequent and thorough cultivation, and 
the exercise of intelligence. 
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WAR ON FLIES AGAIN. 


RECENT discovery that infantile paralysis, 
A Poliomyelitis, is often, if not invariably, 
communicated by the bite of the stable-fly, 
will compel us to wage war on this vicious species. 
The stable-window trap, described below, will 
make sure and easy the extermination of both 
the stable- and horn-flies—if neighborhoods will 
coéperate. 
The main problem is still the house-fly; for this 
carries literally thousands of infections; but with 





Fig. |. 


the garbage-pail trap, and with outdoor trap- 
ping generally practised, control of the house-fly 
is possible. The stable-fly is not attracted by any 
baits except living blood. It resembles the com- 
mon fly in size and general appearance, but can 
be distinguished from it by its habit of infesting 
animals and stables, and by its sharp, piercing 
proboscis. Stable-flies bite people freely who 
are working about cattle, and late in the season, 
or before storms, seek shelter in houses. Then 
they bite viciously, and so inoculate persons with 
disease. b] 

A boy filled a quart jar nearly full of stable-flies 
caught over his cow in one day. He swept them 
up with an insect-net, and their capture meant a 
saving for that day of nearly a pint of cow’s blood. 
Thus, even if these flies did not carry disease, it 
would be well worth while to save our domestic 
animals from the torments they inflict. 

It has been shown that infantile paralysis 
increases and decreases with the seasonal devel- 
opment of stable-flies. One objection raised 
against the theory that this fly is the sole carrier 
has been the fact that a 
few eases occur during 
the winter months. How- 
ever, studies now going 
or have already proved é ‘ 
lat the stable-flies bite / ‘ 

‘iously on warm days 
xte in December, and so, 

»bably, during warm 
‘Ils in any month. 

Yor the city house, 
hout stable, the small, 
door fly-traps are 

* ‘icient; one of them, 
"operly managed, will 
p the place free from 
1oyance by the com- 

i house-flies. For f ‘ 
ates with stables, /; ‘, 
is, dairies, markets, / ‘ 
el and restaurant 
chens, breweries, 
ighter-houses and 
Pp and fertilizer fac- FIG. 2. 
les, a larger trap can 
made to do the work for the common flies with 
‘ care and tending, and will at the same time 
the premises of stable-flies. 

'g. 1 shows the model of a stable-window trap. 
’ trap consists merely of a box the size of the 
dow opening,—in this case about thirty-two 
es long, sixteen inches deep, and twelve inches 
¢,—the outer and inner wall of which is screen 

Any farmer can make these traps with 

‘ lumber and ordinary window-screen, and 
»S for the frames one inch square, one-half 
' square, and one inch by one-half inch. 
Important feature, not so well shown in the 
tograph, is shown in the diagram on the end 

©* (he trap illustrated in Fig. 1. A crevice one- 
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quarter of an inch wide opens upward along the 
bottom of each side under a roof of wire. The peak 
of this roof, and the trap-folds as well, have holes 
punched with an ice-pick every two inches, large 
enough for flies to go through. Under this roof we 
can put large pans of most attractive baits, poultry 
or fish cleanings, fermenting malt, or anything | 
else that will make an irresistible attraction for 
the house- and bluebottle-flies about the premises. 
In placing the trap, select the sunniest win- | 
dow, out of the way of prevailing winds, the one | 
about which the flies naturally congregate. By | 
hanging gunny-sacks over all the other windows | 
to darken them, all the flies about the stable are | 
} 
| 


induced to try to go in and out through this win- 
dow; all are soon caught, either going or coming. 
Without being baited, a trap so placed has‘picked 
up several quarts of stable- and horn-flies, a bot- | 
fly, and at least one swarm of mosquitoes. A 
similar stable-trap in the edge of some woods | 
near a spring on a Maryland farm caught quanti- | 
ties of black-flies, Simulium, that were torment- 
ing the stock. | 
These traps are not on the market; and since | 
each one must be made to fit a certain stable | 
window, and can be made at the cost of a little | 
screen wire and a half-hour’s time, no manufac- | 
turer is likely to undertake them. Any boy who | 
is handy with tools could probably earn wages by 
making the traps to order. | 
An even simpler form of trap is shown in Fig. 2. | 
To make it, remove the top and the bottom—or | 
the two widest sides—from any kind of box, and | 
put in place of the boards wire screen with one or 
more trap-folds. By cutting a hole in the top, you | 
are able either to bait it or to empty out the dead 
flies. The trap must be made without any cracks | 
large enough for a fly to squeeze through in 
crawling upward. Punch holes along the edges 
of the trap-folds; flies do not find these holes and | 


crawl down and out, but they do squeeze through | 


very small cracks if they have a chance to crawl | 
upward. 
® & 


OYSTER SOUP AT A LOW COST. 


HE price of oysters has advanced so much | 
that many persons ‘cannot afford oyster | 
soup as frequently as in former years. The | 
salsify, or vegetable oyster-plant, offers a sub-| 
stitute for oysters that would be more widely 
appreciated if it were better known. 

Salsify is easily raised. It flourishes best in a 
deep, loose, mellow soil, and should have frequent 
cultivation. The seeds should be sown about the 
middle of April. They require a covering of about | 
one-half inch of fine, soft earth. Few insects or | 
diseases attack the plant, and it requires no extra | 
care or attention. Under favorable conditions, the | 
roots attain a size of almost one inch in diameter | 
and eight inches in length. They may be dug late | 
in the fall and stored in the cellar, in a box of moist | 
earth, for winter use; but they will keep in the 
best condition in the soil outdoors, where they 





| grew. After the ground is frozen, they can be 


dug out with a pick or an old ax. Only during 
changeable winters of successive freezing and 





thawing will they spoil in the ground; and a little 
straw or other mulch placed over them will 
prevent the frequent thawing, and so preserve | 
them. 

The roots are excellent for use at any time from 
October to April. They can be sliced and put | 
into soup to impart the oyster flavor, or cooked | 
and served as turnips and parsnips often are. 






EGG GEMS.—Mix one cupful of cold agent 


meats with one cupful of bread-crumbs; add one 
table mful of melted butter, salt, pepper, and 
qnouah malik to bind together well. ill _well- 
greased ggere with the mixture; break an 
egg on the top of each, season with salt and 
pepper, and bake eight minutes. 


CITRON NUTS.—Chop very fine one-quarter 
of a — of orange-peel and one-quarter of a 
pound of citron. Beat together for fifteen minutes 
three eggs and two cupfuls of sugar. To this 
mixture add the chopped orange-peel and citron 
and one and three-quarters cupfuls of flour. Stir 
the mass until no flour can be seen; form it into 
balls the size of walnuts. Bake them until yellow 
on greased tins in a moderate oven. 


ALLUMETTES. (An old French receipt.)— 
Chop one cupful of very cold butter into two cup- 
fuls of flour, to which has been added a pinch of 
salt. Mix into a soft dough with one-half cupful 
of ice-water, or more if needed. Roll fairly thin, 
spread with white of egg beaten stiff, and powder 
quite thickly with confectioners’ sugar. Cut in 
narrow strips or diamonds, and bake on tin sheets 
in a rather quick oven. Serve with ice-cream or 
afternoon tea. 


_LEMON RICE PUDDING.—To one cupful of 
rice boiled soft in water, add one pint of cold milk, 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, the yolks of 
four eggs, and the grated rind of One lemon. Mix, | 
and bake one-half hour. Beat the whites of four | 
eggs, and stir in one pint of sugar and the juice of 
one lemon. If the pudding is to be eaten by per- | 
sons who like sweets, as much as half a cupful of 
— ean be added. After the pudding is baked 
and cooled a little, pour this over it, and brown it | 
in the oven. Serve cold. 


OATEN PANCAKES.— Put two cupfuls of 
rolled oats into three cupfuls of boiling water; 
eover and let stand for fifteen minutes. Add a 
saltspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of sugar, and, 
one by one, two unbeaten eggs. Mix all together, 
and immediately fry the batter by the spoonful in 
butter. Should the pancakes not hold together 
when frying, add a tablespoonful of flour to the | 
batter. Serve as hot as possible, with powdered | 
sugar, or with a compote of fruit. Sugared sliced | 
oranges may well be served with the pancakes. 


STUFFED HAM.—Select a newly cured ham, | 
if possible. Boil it slowly until it is so thoroughly 
cooked that the bone can be removed. It may be 
taken out or not, as you re. For the stuffing, 
take one pint of toasted bread or crackers, two | 
tablespoonfuls of celery-seed, one-half teaspoon- | 
ful of black pepper, one-half tablespoonful of | 
cloves, one tablespoonful of mustard, the yolks of | 
three eggs, three onions chopped fine, and a little | 
vinegar; mix all thoroughly. Make incisions to 
the bone all over the , and press the stuffing 
into the incisions, forcing it through the lean part 
of the ham; then spread the remainder over the 





eggs. Bake slowly for about an hour. 


top of the ham, and glaze with the whites of the | 
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Health and Economy in the 
Cost of Living 


depend upon keeping food abso- 
lutely fresh and uncontaminated 


ohn Syphon 
Refrigerator 


with its genuine white porcelain enamel lining 
(not white paint), scientific system of air circula- 
tion and perfect insulation, is sanitary in the highest 
degree. 

It has been adopted by the Pullman Company 
and has been in use in the dining and refrigerator 
cars of all our great railroad systems for years 
because of its unqualified service in the preserva- 
tion of food in its fresh, natural condition for the 
greatest length of time. 

Shipped direct to localities where we have no 
authorized dealer. 


Catalog and price list mailed on request. 


White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 


Salesrooms: 
‘NBW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
‘59 W. 42nd Street 30 E. Jackson Blvd. 803 So. Hill Street 
Main Office and Works: ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Questions about the contents of this 





MENTAL GYMNASTICS. 


GOOD many dis- 
A tinguished persons 

have confided to 
the public the kind of 
mental gymnastics they 
practise, in order to get 
their minds to working 
smoothly before they set 
about their daily tasks. 

An English novelist 
reads a page of some 
weighty philosophy, and 
compels himself to re- 
flect on it for fifteen 
minutes or a half-hour. His thoughts continually 
wander away to something more pleasing; but he 
pulls them back and makes them take their exer- 
cise and cold bath, so to speak. A famous Justice 
of the Supreme Court, before going to work, 
studies out some hard mathematical problem 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe used to translate Latin 
and Greek every day for mental discipline; and 
Lord Macaulay, it is well known, was always com- 
mitting to memory some bit of poetry or prose. 

To commit passages to memory is the kind of 
mental gymnastics most likely to appeal to boys 
and girls. Some day, when you simply cannot 
make headway with your history or algebra les- 
son, lay the work aside for the moment. Take 
some poem or essay that you like, read a sentence 
carefully, taking note of each word, then close 
your eyes and repeat the sentence slowly two or 
three times. When you have gone through a pas- 
sage in that way, begin again; read the first two 
sentences together and repeat them, then the next 
two, and soon. The third time, if you have paid 
close attention, you ought to be able to repeat the 
whole passage. 

Now when you turn again to your work, you 
will notice a surprising change. You will think 
clearly. You will have no trouble in holding your 
attention on the lesson. And, stranger yet, you 
are actually interested in it. The subject has not 
changed, but your mind has limbered itself up on 
ideas that it liked. A dark day looks bright to a 
man in good spirits, and the dullest subject is 
interesting to a mind thoroughly alive. 

These mental gymnastics may seem odd or even 
absurd to one who has never tried them. But 
physical exercise also is often pronounced foolish 
by persons who have never experienced its virtues. 
A trial will convince in one case as quickly as in 
the other. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH A CLIMBING- 
ROPE. 


N: piece of gymnastic apparatus 






affords more fun or better ex- 

ercise than the climbing-rope ; 
but to acquire the necessary strength 
to do the exercises with ease and 
grace, a boy must be patient, and 
must practise constantly. 

These facts should be kept in 
mind: (1) The rope should be large 
enough to permit a good grasp. (2) 
It should reach nearly to the ground 
or floor. Twenty-five feet is a good 
length. (3) It must be strong, and 
firmly attached to the limb of a tree, 
or, if indoors, to a beam. Watch 
closely for signs of wear’at the 
point of attachment. (4) Your 
hands should be perfectly dry. If 
necessary, use magnesia or a little rosin on them. 
(5) Never slide down quickly. It will burn your 
hands. 

After the simpler and more fundamental exer- 
cises have been mastered,—such as jumping for 
height, jumping for distance, catching the swinging 
rope, swinging with a half-turn and 
with a full turn,—you are ready to 
undertake the more difficult exercises {/ 
and tricks. 

(1) Climbing, using arms and legs. 
Grasp the rope as high as you can 
reach. Place one leg, as in Fig. 1, so 
that the outside of the foot and the 
inside of the knee will press against 
the rope. Pull up and cross the other 
leg over in front, so that the rope is 
firmly held between the feet and the 
legs. (Fig. 2.) Relax the legs slightly, 
raise the knees, and take a fresh leg- 
hold. (Fig. 3.) Raise the body by 
pulling up with the arms and straight- pea 
ening the legs. Continue to ascend 
by alternately raising the knees, taking a fresh 
leghold, straightening the legs, and pulling up 
and taking a higher hold with the arms. The 
leghold ‘is fundamental in 
all rope exercises, and you 
must practise it faithfully 
until you have acquired a 
strong hold. 

(2) Climbing, using arms 
only. The start can be made 
from a standing position, al- 
though in contests of speed, 
the contestants start from a 
sitting position. Begin by 
taking a small reach, one 
hand over the other with 
bentarms. As your strength 
increases, you can lengthen 
your reach. Alternately 
raising the legs will help 
somewhat in lifting the body. 
Not only the arms, but the muscles of the whole 
body are brought ,into play in this method of 
climbing. (Fig. 4.) As a preliminary exercise, 
use both legs and arms in ascending, and arms 
alone in descending. 

(3) Looping the rope. This is one of the more 
difficult tricks, but it is a good one to know; not 
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many boys can doit. You can master it only by 
persistent practise after sufficient strength has 
come to you. Climb until you are at least eight 
feet above the ground, hang by both arms, and 
place the outside of your right foot against the 
rope. With the other foot lift or pull up the loose 
rope. Quickly reach down with your left hand 
and grasp the rope below. (Fig. 5.) Hold the 
two parts of the loop together, and you can sit or 
stand at ease, as shown in Fig. 6. Your hand- 
grasp must be strong, to enable you to doit. If 
the loop is made high up, you can take up enough 
slack to wind round the body, and thus make a 
doubly secure seat. 

(4) Descending with arm free or carrying an 
object. Suppose that your life depended upon 





descending a rope, and that at the same time one 
of your arms was injured and useless, or you must 
carry a child or some other precious object. How 
would you descend? Begin to practise in this 
way: Climb half-way up the rope, hold tightly 
wi.h your legs and one arm, and have some one 
else throw you an object of small weight that you 
can catch with your free arm. (Fig. 7.) Relax 
your leghold slightly, and lower yourself slowly 
with your arm until it is straight. Tighten your 
leghold, and take a fresh hand-grasp lower down. 


. 





Repeat the process as you descend slowly. You 
must make the change to the lower grasp very 
quickly each time. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A TENNIS RACKET. 


N picking out a tennis racket consider two 
things: the quality of the materials and work- 
manship, and the balance. 

The wood of the frame and the throat should 
be straight-grained and absolutely without flaw. 
The gut should be clear and, preferably, of small 
size. Any roughness in the gut is a sign of weak- 
ness. Red dye weakens the gut. 

Do not choose too heavy a racket. For most 
persons fourteen ounces is the best weight, but for 
girls and young boys it should be about thirteen 
ounces. A large handle tires the hand less than 
a small one, and improves the balance. 

When you choose your racket, swing it as you 
do in the different strokes. It should feel light 
and swing easily A racket too heavy in the head 
will make your net play slow and all your strokes 
uncertain. 
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HIVING A SWARM OF BEES. 


WARMING is the natural method by which 
bees increase. .A first, or prime, swarm is 
the one that first leaves the hive. With that 

swarm goes the old queen. A second swarm may, 
or may not, issue some eight days later. 

For a day or so before swarming the bees may 
hang out idly in front of the hive, but that does 
not always happen. They may hang out without 
swarming, and they may swarm without hanging 
out. The only way to be certain is to look inside 
the hive. When a hive means to swarm, the 
workers start to build a number of queen-cells, 
perhaps a dozen, but sometimes more. About 
eight days after the egg is laid in a queen-cell, the 
cell is sealed, so that it looks much like a peanut. 
After the first queen-cell is sealed, a swarm may 
be expected to issue; but rainy weather may post- 
pone the departure for a day or more. In white- 
clover regions a swarm need not be expected until 
the clover is in bloom, although occasionally a 
swarm does issue in fruit-bloom. A prime swarm 
is not likely to issue before nine o’clock in the 
morning, or after two o’clock in the afternoon. 
An after-swarm may issue earlier or later in the 
day. 

For some minutes—possibly in some cases half 
an hour—before the swarm starts, you will see 
the bees running uneasily about the entrance. 
Then the actual start is made, and the bees pour 
out much as if shot out of the hive. Just how it is 
decided who shall go with the swarm and who 
shall remain in the old home no one knows, for 
bees of all ages pour out, from the fuzzy young 
ones to the veterans with ragged wings. 

The queen does not necessarily lead the swarm. 
She may be among the first to leave the hive, but 
is just as likely to be among the last. 

As the swarm leaves the hive the bees hurry 
and whirl madly in all directions, although they 





still keep in a more or less compact mass that has 
a diameter of perhaps two or three rods. Per- 
sons brought up on old traditions will then blow 
horns, ring bells, or beat on tin pans. Their 
theory is that if they make such a racket that the 
bees cannot hear the queen, they will settle. As 
a matter of fact, the noise has not the slightest 
effect. If it is a prime swarm, the bees will not 
fail to settle once in a thousand times—some say 
never. If the swarm is an after-swarm, it may go 
off without settling, but such a thing is rare. The 
best plan is to wait quietly until the bees have 
settled in a solid cluster, and few of them are fiy- 
ing about. There is no need to hurry them. The 
bees will remain where they have alighted for 
some time before they take wing _again—some- 
times all night. 

Often the swarm clusters on the limb of a tree 
rather high up, but yet within reach of a pole, 
with which you can jar it down. If that is impos- 
sible, you can tie a stone to one end of a light 
rope, throw the stone over the limb, and then, 
holding both ends of the rope, pull the limb down 
sharply. Before you shake or jar the swarm 
loose, have your hive ready, and so placed that 
the swarm either falls on the ground in front of 
the entrance, or else into or on top of the hive, 
from which the cover has been removed. Do not 
rub the hive with leaves, honey, or anything else. 
A clean hive is all the bees want; an old one is as 
good as a new one, perhaps even better, as long 
as it is clean. 

When the bees are all, or nearly all, in the hive, 
you can feel pretty sure that the queen has 
entered. Carry it at once to the stand where you 
want it to remain. To prevent any after-swarm, 
—and if you want any honey you cannot afford to 
have an after-swarm,—set the swarm on the old 
stand in place of the old hive, and put the old hive 
beside the new one. Seven or eight days later, 
move the old hive to a new place ten feet or more 
distant. The field-bees that leave the old hive to 
forage, will join the swarm when they return from 
the fields with their forage. That will so weaken 
the old colony that it will give up any idea of 
swarming again. 

In case the swarm settles on the end of a limb 
that you can reach either from the ground or by 
climbing a ladder, saw or cut the limb off gently, 
so as not to shake off the bees, and carry the 
swarm to the hive, laying it down at the entrance. 
The bees will enter of their own accord. If they 
are slow about it, take a dipper or a big spoon, lift 
some bees from the cluster, put them directly at 
the entrance, and as they start in they will give a 
call that will attract the rest. 

Sometimes the swarm will be high up on a limb 
too large to cut off. By shaking, brushing, and 
smoking you can sometimes dislodge the swarm, 
and make it settle in a more favorable place; but 
unless you keep up a lively shaking and smoking 
for a considerable time, the bees will insist on 
going back to the place they were shaken from. 
A better plan is to use a hand force-pump to 
throw_a spray of water on the bees. That will 
dislodge them from an inaccessible place, and 
keep them on the move until they offer to settle 
in some convenient spot. 

If you have so many hives that swarms are fre- 
quent, it may be worth while to purchase a swarm- 
catcher, but the experienced bee-keeper generally 
avoids the trouble of getting swarms down from 
high trees by clipping off the two wings on one 
side of each queen. Then when a swarm issues, 
he picks up the queen as she hops about on the 
ground, and when the swarm returns,—as it is 
sure to do when it finds out that it is without a 
queen,—he watches until a fair stream of bees is 
entering the hive, and allows the queen to enter 
with them. But that cannot be done with an 
after-swarm, as any swarm after the first has a 
young queen, whose wings are of course whole. 
However, if you manage the old and new hives as 
advised above, there will be very few after-swarms. 
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TO STRAIGHTEN A WARPED BOARD. 
T amateur craftsman is sometimes in doubt 
how he can flatten a board that has warped. 
One way is to lay a thick mass of wet saw- 
dust, or a thickly folded wet cloth, on the concave 
side, and expose the convex side to gentle heat, 
or very dry air. 


Wet Clotfi 





The moisture enters the fibers of the wood of 
the concave side of the board, and causes them to 
swell. Heat, on the other hand, or very dry air, 
removes the moisture from the convex side, and 
causes the fibers to shrink. In consequence, the 
board gradually flattens. 
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SHORT CUTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
IT. Copying. 
OU may wish to make a copy of something— 
Y a painting, a page of a book, or another photo- 
graph. To copy full size, the distance from 
the lens to the plate must be the same as that from 
the lens to the object. When you try to get that 
condition, you may find that the bellows draw of 
your camera is not long enough. 

The remedy is to shorten the focus of your lens. 
‘That can be done by slipping on a portrait attach- 
ment or other form of supplementary lens. By 
placing a large reading-glass in front of the object, 
you can not only copy it full size, but even magnify 
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copy certain objects successfully, you will have 
to use special methods. . For example, to copy the 
page of a book without letting the printing on 
the other side show through, back the sheet with 
a piece of black cloth. To copy ahy object that 
must be lighted from the side, and yet do it so 
that there will be no shadow, lay it on a piece of 
glass raised some distance from the floor, and 
point the camera downward. .To photograph a 
polished object, such as a nickel-plated knob, rub 
it with putty or taleum-powder. If it is a silver 
vessel that is engraved, and therefore cannot be 
rubbed with putty, since rubbing it would hide 
the engraving, fill it with cold water, and photo- 
graph it as the moisture gathers on the surface, 
but before it has condensed into drops. 
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EASILY MADE BOOMERANGS. 


NY American boy can make a boomerang that 
A will do as wonderful things as those used by 
the tribesmen of Australia. Either of the 
simple boomerangs described here, when thrown 
into the wind, will travel 100 feet along the ground, 
then gracefully rise to a 
height of seventy or 100 ffx = 1 
feet, and return to the &é 
neighborhood of the 
thrower. 
You will need two FIG. 1. 
pieces of spruce,—or any 
other light, tough wood, LI 
—one-quarter of an inch 
thick. The one made in the form of a letter T 
(Fig. 1) is called the “straightaway” boomerang, 
because it travels its greatest distance along the 
ground, then rises into the air, but does not 
always return to the thrower. The longer arm is 
seventeen inches in length, the shorter twelve 














| inches, and each is two and one-quarter inches 


wide, with a quarter-inch bevel on the top edges. 


_The two pieces are glued together, and then nailed 


with brads three-quarters of an inch long, the 
projecting ends of which 
should be bent over and ham- 
mered down to make a very 
strong joint. 

To throw the “straight- 
away” boomerang, grasp it 
by the end marked X, with 
the short piece pointing back- 
ward. Hold it in a horizontal 
position, and throw with all your strength, giving 
it a whirling motion as it leaves the hand. Throw 
it exactly as you would “scale” a piece of card- 
board or a flat stone. 

The boomerang in the form of a letter X (Fig. 
2) is called a “cireler,” because it often flies 
completely round the thrower in a 
circle about sixty feet in diameter. 
The two pieces are each eighteen 
inches long, two and a quarter 
inches wide, and taper at the ends 
to one and a quarter inches, and 
have a quarter-inch bevel on the top 
side. The two pieces are glued and 
bradded together. 

To throw the “circler” boome- 
rang, grasp it by any one of the 
arms, as shown in Fig. 3, and throw 
it vertically. It will travel straight 
forward for about forty feet, then whirl off to the 
left, and usually it will come to the ground behind 
the thrower. 

These boomerangs work best when a moderate 
wind is blowing. You can get various interesting 
results by throwing them against, across, or with 
the wind. 








Fig. 3. 
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CATCHING MEN OFF THE BASES. 


HE team in the field is one run in the lead; 
| there are two men out, but opposing players 
are dancing off first and second, eager to 
score on the “two-bagger” that they expect from 
the heavy hitter who has come to bat. The 
pitcher seems to be concentrating his attention 
on striking out the batter. The runner at second 
edges a little farther toward third. Suddenly the 
pitcher whirls, and the ball speeds to second, into 
the glove of the baseman who has run in, as if he 
had divined the play. The runner is out by a foot, 
and a possible score has been prevented. 

Ten chances to one, this play that worked so 
well had been planned before the game—it was 
a bit of clever team-work, although it seemed 
to the unobserving spectator the result of luck. 
Many a baseball-team has been saved from defeat 
by catching runners off the bases at critical points 
in the game. What is the method by which some 
nines regularly take their toll of opposing base- 
runners? 

A catcher may sometimes put a man out by a 
quick throw to third, but as a rule more men are 
caught “napping” at first and second. One reason 
is that a runner at third takes a shorter lead than 
he would at the other two bases. When the play 
is at second, the catcher is the best man to give 
the signal that starts it. Suppose a base-runner 
is standing well away from the bag at second. 
The catcher gives a signal that is seen by pitche1 
and baseman alike; simultaneously the pitcher 
whirls to throw, and the infielder runs to cover the 
base. Often the short-stop and second-baseman 
alternate in this duty so that the runner has to 
watch more than one opponent. The signal ma} 
be simply the opening of a hand, and it should be 
so plain that the center-fielder can see it also 
and rush in te back up the baseman, in case th: 
pitcher’s throw is wild. 

Generally no signal is given for the attempt t 
catch a man at first; the pitcher can watch th: 
runner, and can judge for himself the appropriat: 
moment to throw. The baseman is always reat) 
to receive the ball if he is in his correct position— 
for until tne pitcher starts to deliver the ball t 


it two or three times, if you wish. But in order to | the batter, the first-baseman should remain on 
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Appetizing 
Satisfying 


Every tomato selected — only 
the choice, red-ripe ones used— 
cooked lightly that the natural 
flavor is retained, and seasoned 
delicately with pure spices. 
Prepared in modern, sanitary 
kitchens, immaculate in their 
cleanliness. 
Contains only those ingredients 
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the bag. The right-fielder should run in to back 
up the man at first in case the pitcher makes a 
wild throw. 

A very important element in the success of 
these plays is the pitcher’s method of making his 
throw. The right-handed boxman, in throwing to 
second, should whirl to the Jeft, using his right 
foot as a pivot, and making the turn and throw in 
one continuous motion. It seems more natural 
to some young players to turn to the right, but 
that turn makes it necessary to draw back the 
arm before delivering the ball. The left-handed 
pitcher should turn to the right. A little practise 
will show you how much time this method saves. 

In getting the ball to first, many pitchers acquire 
a forearm snap delivered from the natural position 
in the box. This has the advantage of doing away 
with all preliminary motion. The ideal throw to 
any of the bases is one that can be caught about a 
foot from the ground, where it can be instantly 
“put on” a runner who tries to slide back to 
safety; and it is always made to the bag rather 
than to the baseman; it is the baseman’s duty to 
be on hand. 

A more complicated method of catching a man 
at second has been used with much success by 
some college teams. It requires a little exercise 
in counting. The pitcher and the men covering 
the middle base learn to count in unison, for 
instance, to the number five. In the play the 
catcher gives the signal as usual, and the other 
men begin to count to themselves. At “four” the 
baseman starts like a flash for second; at “five” 
the pitcher whirls, and if the play is well executed, 
ball and baseman meet atthe bag. With practise, 
a second can be saved in this way, and a second 
in a close decision means the difference between 
success and failure. It is not only in this play, 
however, but in the others as well that diligent 
practise in team-work will be rewarded by the 
building up of an efficient defense that will save 
many a game. 
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SURVEYING WITHOUT INSTRUMENTS. 


O complicated or expensive instruments are 
N needed for making a reasonably accurate 

survey of a field or farm. Indeed, with no 
other instrument than a ten-foot pole, the number 
of acres in a field can be ascertained with enough 
precision for all practi- 
cal purposes. Any boy 
with a good knowledge 
of arithmetic can do the 
work. 

Suppose the field to be 
five-sided, as in Fig. 1. 
With the ten-foot pole 
measure the length of each side, and also the 
distances across the field indicated by the dotted 
lines AC and EC, which divide it into three tri- 
angles. 

Now, all that is necessary is to apply the rule 
for obtaining the area of a triangle when the 
length of the three sides is known. That is: Add 
the length of the three sides together; from one- 
half of this sum subtract the length of each side 
separately; multiply the three remainders to- 
gether; multiply this product by one-half the sum 
of the three sides, and extract the square root of 
the final product, This process, applied to each 
of the triangles in turn, will give the area of the 
triangles in square feet, and when you have added 
the sums together, you will have the area of the 
entire field. The number of acres can easily be 
found by dividing the number of square feet by 
43,560. 

A more satisfactory method that makes it possi- 
ble to draw a map of the field or farm, can be 
followed if you have a good 
compass, in addition to the 
ten-foot pole. The compass 
should be one that has the 
degrees and _half-degrees 
marked upon it. 

Start at the southwestern 
corner of the field. Place the 
compass at the corner in such 
a way that the needle points 


a 
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Fig. 2 








exactly at the point marked 

north. Then look along the boundary that 
extends in a northerly direction from you. It may 
run north, or northeast, or northwest. Note on the 


scale how many degrees east or west of north the | 


line runs, and make a memorandum of it. In Fig. 
2, the line FG would appear in the memorandum 
as “FG, North 52 degrees East,” that is, fifty-two 
degrees east of north. 


East.” Continue round all four sides, or as many 
sides as there may be, taking the direction of each 
boundary-line, and recording the length of it. 


then appear like this: 


FG North 52 degrees East 532 feet 
GH South 30 degrees East 285 feet 
HK South 31 degrees West 690 feet 


KF North 61 degrees West 442 feet 


From these notes, after drawing a north and 
south line as a guide,—NS in Fig. 2,—make a map 
of the field drawn to scale five, ten, or a hundred 
feet to the inch, as may be most convenient. Divide 
the field thus plotted into triangles on the map, as 
by the dotted line FH. From the corners G and 
K, let fall lines GL and KM, to meet FH at right 
angles. Measure these lines on the map according 
to the scale to which it is drawn. 

The area of each of the triangles can then be 
obtained by multiplying the base FH, by half the 
altitude MK, for one, and by half the altitude GL, 
for the other. Add the two areas, and the sum 
will be the total number of square feet in the field. 
That can be reduced to acres as before. Of 
course, if a field is a rectangle, or if its opposite 
sides are equal, the area can be obtained by 











multiplying the length by the breadth. 


After you have carefully noted the direction, 
measure the boundary to the next corner, G; place | 
the compass exactly at the corner, so that the | 
needle again points north, and note in degrees the | 
direction of the next boundary-line. The memo- | 
randum for GH would be “GH, South 30 degrees | | 


The notes, for a field like that in Fig. 2, would | 
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BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


lie in its absolute 
purity and whole- 
someness, its de- || 
licious natural || 
flavor, and its | 
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THE DESIRE FOR HAPPINESS. 


VERY human 
FE being desires hap- 

piness. “A merry 
heart doeth good like 
a medicine ;” therefore 
every one wishes 4 
merry heart. To be 
joyful, to obtain happi- 
ness, is to fulfil at least 
a part of human des- 
tiny, for enjoyment 
expands all our capac- 
ities, our abilities to 
play, to work, to love. 
Yet often we wish too greatly for happiness that 
may add solely to our temporary ease of mind, 
that may help us to forget what we ought to wish 
to remember. 

Happiness that is an anodyne, that merely stills 
pain, may become a positive evil. No one has the 
right to wish for happiness at any cost. Every 
one who is living a decent human life will have 
some measure of happiness. The modern world 
recognizes in happiness a promoter of health, and 
a help to the sane and symmetrical development 
of mind. 

To be happy may become a duty, but there is 
an attitude toward happiness, a craving for it, 
that is an evil. De Quincey wrote, “Shall I speak 
ingenuously? I confess it, as a besetting infir- 
mity of mine, that I am too much of an eudemon- 
ist; I hanker too much after a state of happiness, 
both for myself and others; I cannot face misery, 
whether my own or not, with an eye of sufficient 
firmness; and am little capable of encountering 
present pain for the sake of any reversionary 
benefit.” 

That is one way of describing what may be 
called moral cowardice, which is what the craving 
for happiness sometimes means. We are not 
strong enough, or well enough disciplined, or 
obedient enough to bear pain. We think we must 
find an escape in happiness. The suffering, the 
lesson that should bite into us as acid bites into 
a metal plate, we wish to avoid or to forget. 

In the pursuit of pleasure people lose many 
pleasures. That is what happens with happiness. 
In working for it at any cost, in being unable to 
compare its present value with the benefit derived 
from suffering or sorrow bravely borne, we lose 
much. Most of the terrible habits that injure 
mankind have come as a consequence of craving 
for happiness, of desiring to forget at any cost. 

The force that comes with moral courage, the 
development of our own personality, knowledge 
of life, strong love, self-control—all these values 
can be ours only as we are willing to pay for them; 
and we must pay, if need be, with the happiness 
for which we are weakly craving. 
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A LACE TIE. 


HIS tie is made from a fine piece of linen or 

muslin, eight inches long by three and one- 

half inches wide, and a piece of net of the 
same size. 

On each end of the mus- 
lin make a design like 
the pattern, by marking 
round a spool, and let- 
ting the circles intersect. 
Cut a slit in each inter- 
section, and in the outer 
segments, as shown in 
the pattern. 

Baste net over the pat- 
tern marked on the mus- 
lin, turn the slits back, and hem them to the net. 
Hem all four sides of tie tie, and finish with three- 
quarters of a yard of lace one-quarter of an inch 
wide. Fasten the tie in the center with a narrow 
strip of muslin. 

This design can be effectively'used for bureau 








sets, pincushions, and pillows, or trimmings for 
undergarments. 
*® © 


A TRANSFORMATION OVER-BLOUSE. 


HE girl who has only one blouse and must 

| make it serve for every occasion will wel- 

come the transformation overgarment here 

described. This charming little accessory will not 

only change the appearance of the every-day 

waist, but will cover up the defects of a worn 
garment. 

Two hemstitched squares 
are used for this blouse, pref- 
erably men’s handkerchiefs. 
They may be either of silk or of 
linen, to suit the waist with 
which the over-blouse is to be 
worn. 

To make the over- blouse, 
cut each handkerchief diagonally across, accord- 
ing tothe diagram. The four narrow points on each 
handkerchief are left intact; two of them are tied 
on each shoulder, to form the over-blouse. The 
right-angled points on each handkerchief are then 
removed, and joined to form under-arm seams. 

One of the handkerchiefs is seamed about nine 
inches in the back, along the diagonal edge, to 
form the back closing, and the lower points tie at 
the waist line. The front diagonal edge is left 
open, and the points of the handkerchief are tied 
at the waist line in front to secure the blouse. If 
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hemstitched handkerchiefs are used, the hems 
make a border round the bottom, as well as round 
the upper portion of the waist. 

If silk, satin or brocade squares are used instead 
of handkerchiefs, they should be exactly the size 
of handkerchiefs, and cut as pictured in the dia- 
gram. To give body to the straight edges, — 
corresponding to the hemstitched border on the 
handkerchief, —a velvet band can be applied as 
a finish. Such a banding on the points is very 
effective when the points are tied in butterfly 
bows. The bottom, too, can be finished bolero 
fashion, with a velvet band. 

The over-blouse can be varied according to its 
weight and texture. A lining is not necessary, 
but China silk used as a lining on the silk or satin 
squares will prove effective. Black silk, for ex- 
ample, lined with white, rose, turquoise, or an 
American Beauty shade, will be beautiful, and 
show the contrasting shade at the points where 
the squares are tied, and thus give the needful 
touch of color. In lining the over-blouse, however, 
choose the color carefully ; 





way. All that can be said is that absolute cleanli- 
ness must be attained in every case. Oily hair 
needs more shampooing than hair that is naturally 
dry, and those who spend much of their time on 
trains or in dusty occupations should wash the 
hair often. Perhaps a good general rule for city- 
dwellers would be once a week; it should never 
be less than once in two weeks. The shampoo 
should be thorough. Any good soap will serve the 
purpose. Some persons prefer the white Castile. 
Tincture of green soap is excellent. Rinsing 
should be very thorough, and the brush and the 
comb should be washed at the same time. 
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PREPARING TO BE A TEACHER. 
II. Kindergarten and Primary. 

0 like children is the first requisite for suc- 
cess in teaching in the kindergarten or 
primary grades. No matter how much sym- 

pathy a young woman has for children, however, 
she should not decide to teach 





otherwise the waist with 


without adequate preparation. 





which it is to be worn will 
appear at a disadvantage. 

White linen handker- 
chiefs in the largest men’s 
size will be found useful 
in fashioning an over- 
blouse for wear with an 
old one-piece linen gown. 
The straight edges of the 
handkerchief can be fin- 
ished with a fancy picot- 
braid, or with a linen lace- 
edged beading. 

If made of wash mate- 
rial, the over-blouse will 
be found especially use- 
ful, because of its launder- 
ing qualities. When the 
bows are untied on the 
shoulders and at the waist 
line front and back, it isa 
simple matter to wash and 











Theré are too many kinder- 
garten and primary teachers 
already who have had insuf- 
ficient training. But for the 
girl who has the right kind of 
preparation and an abiding 
interest in children there is 
always a,place. 

How important the work of 
the elementary schools seems 
to school patrons is shown by 
a recent report presented to 
the New York Board of Edu- 
cation by a committee from 
the Federated Parents’ Asso- 
ciation. It reads in part as 
follows: 

“We are in favor of all in- 
creases that tend to facilitate 
the work of elementary edu- 
cation. All excess appropria- 
tions should be devoted to the 
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elementary schools. These 





over-blouse. Evena plain 

one-piece lawn or dimity frock can have such an 
extra over-blouse made of the same material in 
order to vary the costume and give it a more 
attractive appearance. 

There will be plenty of fulness over the bust 
when the diagonal points are tied, and the fulness 
can be adjusted to suit the individual figure. 

Here, again, one of the bust-forms recommended 
in the Girls’ Page for March 7, 1912, will prove use- 
ful to the girl who is fitting her over-blouse. The 
unadjustable dress-form costs only fifty cents, and 
can be purchased in any department store. It 
comes in sizes varying from thirty-four to forty- 
two. The adjustable form costs more, usually 
several dollars, but the unadjustable will answer 
the same purpose. The girl whose bust averages 
thirty-four or thirty-six will find a form in the 
thirty-six size quite satisfactory. 

Fortunately, the handkerchief over-blouse does 
not really require much fitting. It is a question 
of seaming the points under the arms, as pictured 
in the diagram, and tying the points of the hand- 
kerchief more loosely or tightly, according to the 
figure. And this any girl can do for herself before 
her own mirror. 
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THE CHURCH GROUNDS. 


Te grounds about the little church in a coun- 
try town have been transformed by the par- 
ishioners from an ugly tangle of long grass, 
weeds, and briers into a well-kept lawn, outlined 
by garden beds. The beds are full of flowers 
from many home gardens, and have a background 
of vines and shrubs. As a church in the course 
of events sees many generations come and go, the 
garden will doubtless preserve within its borders 
many a plant that might otherwise perish. From 
its riches a traveler, returning after years of 
absence, may gather a blossom such as he knew 
and loved in his long-deserted home. 
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THE HAIR. 


Pi people who desire beautiful and luxuriant 
hair there are two great rules that must be 
obeyed—first, be well; then, be clean. It is 
difficult for sick persons to have beautiful hair, 
for the reason that the hair, like the rest of the 
body, is nourished through the circulation of the 
blood. It stands to reason, therefore, that what- 
ever interferes with the health-bearing stream 
will hurt the hair, just as it hurts the skin by 
interfering with its legitimate nourishment. 

Vigorous massage of the scalp sends the blood 
to the roots of the hair, and therefore feeds it. It 
is especially necessary for those who suffer from 
poor general circulation.. The feeble blood stream 
fails to reach the outlying parts of the body in 
sufficient volume, and must be driven there by 
exercise; and the best way to exercise the scalp 
is to move it energetically back and forth with the 
finger-tips. That not only sends the blood where 
it is wanted, but also stimulates the oil-glands of 
the skin, and drives enough of their fat into the 
hair to give it luster. The brush assists in dis- 
tributing the oil through the length of the hair. 
In youth the hair is beautiful because the natural 
sheen is present, whether its possessor takes 
much trouble to produce it or not; but in after 
life the luster of the hair must be cultivated. 
Some persons have a natural deficiency of oil, but 
they can supplement it by a careful use of minute 
quantities of applied oil,—sweet-oil, vaseline or 
castor-oil,—not applied directly to the hair, but 
rubbed well into the roots. But hair that is too 
oily is as far from normal as hair that is too dry; 
and, moreover, it is hard to keep clean. 

The question, How often should the hair be 
washed, cannot always be answered in the same 





are the ones that influence the 
lives of the greatest percentage of our children, 
and therefore these are the ones that should be 
aided. 

“Since the influence of elementary education is 
lasting and democratic in a truer sense than any 
other kind, ought not the elementary: schools 
always to receive primary consideration ?”’ 

More and more, elementary schools are receiv- 
ing careful consideration. The well - trained 
woman who enters them has the satisfaction of 
knowing that her community appreciates the fact 
that she lays the foundation for all education, and 
that she reaches more children than the teacher 
in the more advanced schools. 

The actual hours of teaching are perhaps from 
nine until half past eleven, and from half past 
one to half past three o’clock. But the teacher 
must spend much additional time in preparing 
material to keep her pupils’ hands busy and their 
feet still. The hectographing for “busy work,” the 
cutting of material for industrial work, the sharp- 
ening of pencils and the numberless other neces- 
sary duties leave the teacher not much leisure. 

The primary or elementary teacher ‘must be a 
woman of broad and keen sympathies, for she 
supplements the work of the mother. She must 
be quick to see the pranks of a mischievous little 
chap, yet she must know when to close her eyes 
to them. She must be tactful enough to convince 
each mother that her particular child is an impor- 
tant member of the class. She must be alert and 
competent enough to adopt and adapt new methods 
and néw devices. 

The open-air schoolroom, originally intended 
for ailing children, has been so successful in giv- 
ing rosy cheeks, keen appetites, stronger bodies 
and quicker brains to the little ones, that many 
schools now have open-air rooms not restricted to 
delicate children. To fill the room with sunshine 
when tempests rage is a problem that will tax the 
best ingenuity. The teacher should be interested 
in physical education. She should see that the 
children are kept warm and dry; that they have 
suitable exercises at stated periods; that in schools 
where luncheon is served, it reaches the pupils at 
a proper temperature. At the end of a strenuous 
session she must help the children out of their 
“brownie suits,” and into coats, mittens, over- 
shoes, and send them on their way rejoicing. 

The primary or kindergarten room is no place 
for a frail girl. The work of teaching little chil- 
dren makes a severe strain on the nervous system. 
The constant repetition that is necessary in talk- 
ing and in guiding the untrained fingers; the bend- 
ing over small desks, and the patience required in 
obtaining the results in “hand-work” all wear 
upon the nerves. 

Unless a girl has infinite patience and sympathy 
with children, she had better not undertake the 
work. She who can do her best work in the quiet 
of the library will be out of place in the busy life 
of the grades. The teacher in a primary grade or 
kindergarten must be motherly. She must give 
attention to poorly clad children. She must dis- 
cern signs of illness, defective ears and defective 
eyes; she must be patient enough to learn why 
some children are dull and stupid. Moreover, in 
one morning she will find calls upon her knowl- 
edge of psychology, music, mathematics, English, 
history, geography, hygiene, gymnastics. 

Preparation cannot begin too early. Even in 
high school the prospective teacher can specialize 
in work in which she is most interested. Her 
teachers can help her by suggesting outside read- 
ing. 

After graduation from high school, the girl wish- 
ing to teach should enter normal school or college. 
Not every girl can afford a college course, but 
there are comparatively few who cannot get 
special training at a normal school. There the 
girl will find it quite possible to do special work 
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without in any way sacrificing fundamental 
courses. She should choose the normal school 
that in her state has the strongest specialized 
primary courses. Except in a few large cities, the 
public schools are glad to recruit the teaching 
ranks from the state normal schools. 

For the primary or kindergarten teacher, a col- 
lege course is worth all it costs in time and money. 
Sometimes the college course may well be post- 
poned until after the student has gained some 
experience in teaching. She is then more likely 
to appreciate her shortcomings and to profit from 
college work. Often a girl may gain such expe- 
rience in rural schools after her high-school 
course. Many primary teachers get their neces- 
sary experience by teaching several years in the 
second grade, and observing primary work when- 
ever their visiting days will permit. No amount 
of experience in itself, however, will take the 
place of adequate normal school or college work. 

In college, the prospective primary teacher will 
study such subjects as the theory and practise of 
teaching in elementary schools, the psychology 
of childhood, personal and educational hygiene, 
English speech, free-hand drawing, literature, 
industrial arts, sight-singing, and biological nature- 
study. The enumeration of these subjects sug- 
gests the varied work of the teacher. 

For the girl who wants to become a kinder- 
garten teacher, in addition to kindergarten prin- 
ciples, there will be instruction in gifts and 
occupations, songs and games, the philosophy of 
education, institutions for the conservation of 
childhood, and theory and practise of kinder- 
garten teaching. Other courses will show her the 
close relation between the kindergarten and the 
elementary school. 

A good primary or kindergarten teacher has an 
excellent opportunity for advancement. Promo- 
tion for her is likely to come in the form of “critic 
work,” in which she will be called upon to mold 
the opinions and methods of pupil teachers. For 
the teacher who is successful in critic work there 
is often an opportunity for further advancement 
as supervisor in a city system, or principal of a 
normal training-school. 

While she is gaining her experience the teacher 
is not well paid. In the country or village school 
she will probably begin at much less than $500a 
year, but her living expenses will be compara- 
tively low. Promotion is usually quicker in a 
small system where a superintendent personally 
knows his teachers, but there is an automatic 
increase in salary in the larger systems unknown 
to the village or town. The following salary 
schedule shows the scale in four cities: 


Kindergarten. Elementary. 
Min. Max. Min. Max. 
$480 © $888 $600 $1,080 
Philadetp hia 520 820 520 = 
Chica ,, with elementary 650 
New 720 About 2, 000 


vad ee kindergartens are profitable. 

In considering the rewards of teaching in 
primary and kindergarten, you should not forget 
that much of the work itself, as well as the prep- 
aration for it, will be of the greatest value when 
you have a home of your own. 
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TO SEW HEAVY BUTTONS ON THIN 
MATERIAL. 


N making a linen or a silk dress it is often nec- 
| essary to use heavy buttons. How to fasten 

them securely without injury to the material is 
aproblem. The buttons 
on a tailor-made costume, 
moreover, are often fast- 
ened insecurely. In such 
cases buy little round but- 
tons called lace buttons; 
place one on the back of 
the material under each 
heavy button, and sew 
through the heavy but- 
ton, the material and the 
lace button. This gives a firm foundation, and 
makes a neat finish. 
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Old English Barley-Sugar Candy.— Pour one 
pint of hot water over one and one-half pounds of 
lump sugar in a saucepan, and let it stand fifteen 
minutes. Then put it over the fire and let it boil. 
When a little of it becomes hard and brittle on 
being dropped into cold water, add the juice of a 
lemon and one-half teaspoonful of lemon extract. 
Allow the mixture to boil up, then set the pan in 
a dish containing cold water to reduce the tem- 
perature. When the sirup is cool, pour it into a 
buttered or oiled pan. Draw the barley-sugar 
together with a knife to keep it from spreading. 
When it is cool enough to handle, cut off small 
pieces, roll or twist them, and dip them into sifted 
or powdered sugar. 
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A POCKET SKETCH-BOOK. 


HE habit of carrying a small sketch-book in 
which to make quick sketches of persons 
is invaluable to the girl who wishes to be- 
come an illustrator. It is by constantly studying 
and drawing all kinds of persons in all kinds ot 
positions that she will come really to know the 
human figure. 

Women round a bargain-counter ; tired mothers 
with children and many bundles, waiting in a 
station; picturesque immigrants; men reading 
their newspapers in railway-trains—such different 
types can be used to good advantage if only you 
make a point of carrying your sketch-book an 
pencil; and the pencil will always be at hand if it 
is attached in some way to the book. 

A girl who has been used to drawing only from 
models may think that making quick sketches fron: 
people who keep changing their position is im- 
possible; but by constant practise, the ability te 


















‘The brake that saves! 








is to your wheel what the 
air brake is to a locomotive. 


Fitted to your wheel at any 
. bicycle repair shop. Gives 
you instant control, prevents accidents. 
The two-speed model is an immense assistance 
when riding on up-grades and against strong 
head winds. Invaluable to elderly riders 
especially. Corbin Brakes are operated solely 
by the pedal. Simple, strong and —- 

Send for 1913 ig eotens oho 

all Corbin Brakes, Hubs and “Axles 


Corbin Screw Canpesntion Division 


(American Corporation) 
304 High Street New Britain, Conn. 
Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers 
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SKIN CLEAR 




















CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And occasional use of Cuti- 


cura Ointment. No other 
emollients do so much to 
prevent pore-clogging, pim- 
ples, blackheads, red, rough 
hands, dandruff, itching 
scalps and falling hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Send postal for free sample of each with 32-p. 
book. Address “‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 





"SEARCH-LIGHT 


BICYCLE LAMP 


This Lantern 
Will Not Jar Out 


7 It makes its own gas and is abso- 
i lutely gas tight. Simple to operate. 
+ | No complicated parts—no tools 
‘| necessary. Made of brass, highly 
| polished and nickel-plated. Large 
imported jewel side lights. Ground 
double convex lens. Very bril- 
liant light. Ask your dealer. If 
he’s sold out, write us. 
All kinds of BICYCLE PUMPS 
Send for Catalog 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
P. O. Station I. Cetfigapest, Conn. 
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make a clever sketch in a few minutes will come 
to her, if only she goes about it with as much 


sincerity and eagerness as she would devote toa | 


study to which she could give several hours. The 


first attempts may be failures, so far as results go, | 


but by every failure she will learn something that 
will make the next sketch better. 

The underlying rules of drawing and of con- 
structing a figure or a human head in a hurried 
sketch are the same as in the more painstaking 


efforts; they are modified only to suit the time | 
you have, or the extent to which you wish to| 


“carry” the sketch. 

Even the roughest sketch made in two or three 
minutes with a very few lines should contain, as 
far as it goes, action, and the elements of good 
construction, and proportion. Those three im- | 
portant things need only be indicated lightly and 
very simply, for in no sense need a sketch of a 
person have a continuous studied outline. A con- 
tinuous outline in a sketch made in a few minutes 
would probably be an incorrect outline ; therefore, 
try to produce the impression by only a few intel- 
ligent lines, each one of which represents some 
important part of the whole. 

The element of light and shade may or may not 
be introduced; that must depend a great deal on 
the amount of time you have. Often, in very 
strong sunlight or artificial light, the most notice- 
able thing about a person, or a group, is the shape 
of the shadows in relation to the masses of light. 
And when the shadows are sharp and strong, you 
can work on the construction and the proportion 
at the same time—and also add another interest 
to your sketch by beginning to draw the shadows 
first. 

Besides the help that making quick sketches 
will give you in perfecting your figure-drawing, 
the possession of the sketch-book will be a pleas- 
ure to you. Every leaf will recall some incident 
that you might have forgotten had it not been for 
the record in the book. In that way the book will 
serve as a diary. 


A GEOGRAPHY GAME. 

F the family like this geography game, they will 
| play better and better as time goes on, and 

their memories improve. 

A dictionary or gazetteer lies ready. Each 
person holds a pencil poised over a piece of paper. 
The leader, noting the exact time, announces a 
letter of the alphabet, let us say, B. Each player 
begins to write—‘“‘ Brooklyn, Benares, Cape 
Breton, Boston,” trying to put down as many 
geographical names as possible that begin with B. 
At this stage, it is not permissible to give help or 
to consult any reference book. 


At the end of two minutes the leader calls, | 


“Time!” All the writers stop. The player on 
the left of the leader reads his own list, and each 
of the other players crosses from his own individ- 
ual list every word on it that the reading player 
names. The next player reads the names on his 
list so far as they remain uncrossed, and so on till 
each list contains only names remembered by the 
writer, and by no one else. The player who has 
the largest number of names at the end of the 
round is the winner of that round. The leader 
then announces another letter, and the game 
goes on. 
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AN ADJUSTABLE PLANT STAKE. 


fi [va sm are always uses in a garden for such 
a supporting stake as is shown in the 
accompanying cut. It can be used for 
plants or bushes 
of any height or 
size, and is more 
quickly adjusted f 
and furnishes bet- 
ter support than 
the usual combi- 
nation of string 
and stake. 

Make the wire 
rings, one of which 
appears in Fig. 1,of 


















stiff wire, and in 
varying sizes. Use 
the kind of staples 
that come with 
woven wire fen- 
cing. Drive them 
into the stake in 
pairs, placing the 
staples of each pair 
a little nearer to- 
gether than the distance from A to B in Fig. 1. 
When the stake is placed, pass the rings round 





; the top of it, and drop the shanks, B, into the | 


staples on the side of the stake farthest from the 
plant, as shown in Fig. 2 
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PEANUT-BUTTER CREAMS. 


those who like novel candies. At least 
twenty-four hours before you wish to use it, 
make a fondant as if for chocolate creams. Melt 
two squares of sweet chocolate, and while it is 


Te following receipt should be welcome to 


melting mold the fondant into the desired shape, | 


with a small piece of peanut butter in each piece. 
Place these forms on a plate, and set them in a 
cool place to harden. When they are firm, dip 
them quickly in melted chocolate and place them 
on oiled paper. Set them in a cool place until the 
chocolate hardens. 
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| We know of no way to inform sufferers from 
| Asthma what modern medical knowledge and skill can 
do for the disease except to ask them through reputable 
journals to write for Bulletin Y-132 with reports from cases 
| cured. If you need help write now for it. P,. HAROLD 
| HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. [Adv. 








TAMPS. 100 diff. stamps, 1000 hinges, small album, mil. 
scale, all for 12c. Lists free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 





STAMPS! Cheap ! 333 genuine foreign Mis- 
s sionary samaps, 5c. 100 foreign, 


Newfoundland, etc., 
" <* e Jot, only 30c. 
1000 fine mixed Tse. Agts. w List free. 

I'pay stamps. LH. Dover, D-il, 8 Louls, Mo. 
STAMPS 100 var. for’un 2c. Name pa me 

QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 
Like hungry wolves 
Fish Bite © time of the year 


ou use Magic-F ih- Lure. est 

fish’ Laie ever discovered. “Reope you busy 

Box hel thom out. Write to-day and get a 
help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

J. F. Gregory, Dept.111 8t. Louis, Mo 
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FACTORY TO YOU 


nz. 
For College, School, Society or Lodge 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and Seuss, one or two 
STERLING SILVE 


colors of enamel. 25c each ; 
- .50 dozen; SILVER PLATE, tee sani 
TIAN BROS. CO., 8 BASTIAN BLDG., RO ESTER wy A 











_ Saves Price Offer 
food sn 
bill, % fuel, half your work, 
| and food tastes better. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Complete outfit aluminum 
utensils free. Covers and 





cooking compartments lined 


with pure aluminum. Dust- 
proof, odorless. frite for 
Free Book and direct-from-fac 


tory prices. Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept. 66, Detroit, Mich. | 











In the Famous 


FREE Wheat-Belt of 
FARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 


| of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 
| 











Per Month 

$4 Buys This 

Visible Oliver 
Typewriter 


NOTHING DOWN-— 
FREE TRIAL 


Less Than Agents’ Prices 


We put the best typewriter in the world right in your 
home or office. Shipped on a a Use it without 
guares. If you want to keep it us $4 a month. 

_— the same value as though you paid $100 for this 
No. 3 Visible Oliver machine. Buying from us saves the 
agency profits others have paid. Our booklet is worth 
sending for because it tells you how to save,a lot of 
money. It’s FREE. Tell us where to send your copy. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166, F16, N. Michigan Blvd.,Chicago (168) 

















FLY TO PIECES 
THE EFFECT OF COFFEE ON HIGHLY 
ORGANIZED PEOPLE. 

“I have been a coffee user for years, and about 
two years ago got into a very serious condition of 
dyspepsia and indigestion. It seemed to me I 
would fly to pieces. 1 was so nervous that at the 
least noise I was distressed, and many times could 
not straighten myself up because of the pain.” 

Tea is just as injurious, because it contains 
caffeine, the same drug found in coffee. 

“My physician told me I must not eat any heavy 
or strong food and ordered a diet, giving me some 
medicine. I followed directions carefully, but 
kept on using coffee and did not get any better. 

“Last winter my husband, awho was away on 
business, had Postum served to him in the family 
where he boarded. He liked it so well that when 
he came home he brought some with him. We 
began using it and I found it most excellent. 

“While I drank it my stomach never bothered 
me in the least, and I got over my nervous troubles. 
When the Postum was gone we returned to coffee, 
then my stomach began to hurt me as before and 
the nervous conditions came on again. 

“That showed me exactly what was the cause 
of the whole trouble, so I quit drinking coffee 
altogether and kept on using Postum. The old 
troubles left again and have never returned.” 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 





~, | little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
| from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
= full of human interest. 
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tivel contains OIL. cks and Polishes ladies’ and 
hildeen’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 
25c. “ French Gloss,”’ 10c. 
‘AR combination for “ups and polishing all kinds 
| | of russet or tan Oc. Dandy ” size, 25c. 
“QUICK WHITE” (in liquid form with sponge) quick- 
ly cleans and whitens dirty, canvas shoes, | 0c. and 25c. 
|| BABY ELITE « for gent coe take 
‘and in having their a Gan look Al. Restores color and 
lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 10c. 
“ Elite” size, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 
price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 

20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The |___sThe Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
H#i Gee Peliches in the  Werls 
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GILT EDGE, the only ladies’ shoe way | that posi- 
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at te mater to mother 


is my best sy best friend” 


Quickly relieves 


pipet 
25 sone 50 oo gy 


FREE OFFER—To any one who has not used Mentho- 
latum we will send a sample on request, or for ten cents 
in coin a large physician’s size package 


The Mentholatum Co., 138 Seneca St. .. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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odel anger’ bicycle 
furnished by us. Our agents 


a) pt od 
of your bicycle. We ship 


depo: &S nd alow 

repa ret ap ric 

fo DAYS FREE T AL, 
during which time by may 
ride the bicycle and put it to 
any test you wish. If you are 
then not perfectly satisfied or 
don’t wish to keep the bicycle 

7 you may ship it back to us at 


Low FACTORY PRICES Lares 


bicycle it is possible to a ef one small 

profit above actual factory cost. You save 

$10 to 625 middiemen’s profits by buying direct 

of us ont have the Ben utectorers guarantee behind 
our bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
res from anyone at any price until you receive our 

b—~ 4 ves and learn our unheard of factory prices and 


remarkable ‘aston 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our 
lcatalogueand 
— our superb models at the An low prices we 
make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at 
foo wer prices than any other factory. We are satisfied 
with 61 profit above wander 0 Bicycle Dealers, you 
can sell our A FE wu r Rid own name plate at 
ae our p led the day receiv: 
COND hanno wicvcLesns limited number taken 
in ea a Chicago —. oy Bs wil abe waned ont at 
Descriptive bargain sent free. 
TIRES, 


ASTER-BRAKE "= 


parts for all Dieyetes at halt usual prices. 
DO WoT Ww WAIT —but write today for py ~ Catal 
an reat fund of 
interesting matter and useful infoomat on, It only 
costs a postal to geteverything. Address 


| MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘ that keeps the skin so pure 











Write for Free Samples A. 


A toilet cream that is particularly agreeable and retreshing ; 


unwholesome, but always fair, fresh and attractive. 
greasy and cannot grow hair. 

You should try HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM — Sold by all 
dealers, Hinds Cream in bottles 50c, and Hinds Cold Cream in tubes 25c. 





and so clean that it never looks - 
It is not 


S. HINDS, 22 West St., Portland, Maine 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including stage 
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Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries, Entered at the 
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Renn ble to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 


velope. 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of yg 
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ooks unless this is done. — 
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WHOOPING - COUGH. 


ANY persons regard whooping- 

cough as tedious and annoying, 
but quite without serious impor- | 
tance. Unfortunately that mistake | 
often leads to the neglect of the 
disease itself and the failure to 
isolate the patient properly. Re- 
cent statistics show that of the 
children under one year of age who have whoop- 
ing-cough, one in four dies. The mortality de- 
creases rapidly with advancing age, and at five 
years of age, only one patient in fifty dies. Ten 
thousand children die of this disease every year in 
the United States. 

Even when whooping-cough does not result 
fatally, it is still to be dreaded, for it may be fol- 
lowed by consumption, since the patient’s powers 
of resistance are often greatly weakened by the 
violent and exhausting cough. 

The disease is highly contagious, although the 
offending germ has not yet been discovered. 
Consequently, the mother or the nurse of a child 
with whooping-cough ought never to take it into 
public conveyances, or to entertainments, or send 
it to school or to church—anywhere, in short, where 
it will expose other children to the infection. 

The disease begins like a simple cold in the head 
that rapidly goes to the chest. The cough is at 
first short and sharp, but gradually increases in 
severity and occurs in paroxysms. At the end of 
one of these attacks the air is pumped completely 
out of the lungs, and the child feels that he must 
take a deep breath at once. But now a spasm of 
the larynx occurs, and only a small opening is left 
for the air to enter. Through this opening the 
child draws his eager breath, and thus makes the 
peculiar noise or “whoop” that gives the disease 
its name. 

Often vomiting follows a severe attack of cough- 
ing, and sometimes there is nosebleed or hemor- 
rhage from the throat or into the eyes. 

Never neglect the treatment of whooping-cough. 
At present, we know of no cure for the disease, 
but the child should always be under the care of 
a physician, who can do much to mitigate the 
severity of the cough, and to prevent serious com- 
plications. 
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WHEN KITTY CAME. 


F any one had told the Holdens 

that Grandma Holden was un- 
happy, they would have been much 
distressed and not a little indig- 
nant. Did they not do everything for 
her—give her the best room in the 
house, lovely clothes and beautiful 
presents? Were they not careful 
not to let her overdo, or go out when it was damp 
or windy? Mr. Holden, no matter how tired he 
was, or how worried over business matters, always 
greeted her with a cheery, ‘“Well, mother, how are 
you?” And Mrs. Holden and Rosamond always 
kissed her night and morning. 

Of course they did not talk to her much, because 
—well, for instance, she had never heard of Pater 
or Symonds, and so she would not be interested in 
the Literary Society; and she thought it was 
dreadful for women to have anything to do with 
“men’s business,” and so it was no use to talk to 
her about the Civic Club; and of course she could 
not talk football with Tom or Art League with 
Rosamond. So the busy whirl of life went on 
round her, and she sat apart with her thoyghts 
and her past—until Kitty came. 

Kitty was Kitty Manning, the daughter of an 
old friend of Mrs. Holden, and she came for a 
long visit. She was such a sweet, happy, interested 
little thing that every one felt her charm in two 
minutes, and even grandma began to talk. Some- 
thing Kitty said reminded her of her old garden, 
and of the way the tiger-lilies crowded under her 
window; she had told of the tiger-lilies and the 
snowberry bush when Mrs. Holden interrupted 
gently: 

“I’m afraid Kitty won’t be interested in your 
garden, mother.” 

Grandma stopped at once, and the gay talk of the 
young people swept over her silence. But that 
night, when she was sitting in her room in the dark, 
there came a tap at the door. 

“May I come in?” Kitty asked. 

“Surely, dear,” grandmother answered, bewil- 
dered. 

“Because,” Kitty said, “I want to hear more 
about the garden, and the old lane, and oh, so 
many things! There’s almost an hour before | 








| used to call it,” grandma said. 


Rosamond’s company comes, and I thought you 
and I could have a talk together.” 

“A ‘two-handed crack,’ an old Scotch neighbor 
Her voice was 
so happy that no one would have recognized it. 

Kitty cuddled down on a footstool beside grand- 
ma’s chair. “It’s such fun!” she said. “I just 
love being grandmothered !”* 

That was the beginning. Somehow, Kitty was 
always finding an errand that sent her running 
into grandma’s room—she wanted a ribbon tied, 
or a bit of mending done (grandma adored mend- 
ing), or to read a page from a home letter, or show 
some new purchase. 

“You and grandma are getting terribly 
chummy,” Rosamond remarked, one day. 

“Grandmothers are made to be chums,” Kitty 
replied, quickly. 

Rosamond said nothing, but she looked as if 
she were thinking. 
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ONE MAN RECLAIMS A COUNTRY. 


EN MARK has made a national hero of Capt. 

Enrico Mylius Dalgas, the man who saved and 

| remade the country by watering the desert and by 

| planting the marshes and moors with trees. How 

it was done, Mr. Henry Goddard Leach has told in 
McClure’s Magazine. 


In the disastrous war of 1864, Prussia wrested 
from Denmark much valuable territory. The 
soldiers of Jutland, trudging over the black and 
barren heath, home to their untilled farms, encoun- 
tered a thick- ‘set figure in riding-boots that stalked 
across the moors, with a spade over his shoulder. 
On nearer approach, it proved to be young Captain 
Dalgas of the engineers, already a veteran of two 
wars. 

When his late comrades in arms had returned 
his greeting with the ae complaint, “It is 
a bad, bad day for Denmark!’ ——— Dalgas re- 
lied, “It is. But what has been lost without can 
ye won within!” and he pointed earnestly toward 
the desolate heath that stretched to the horizon 
as unbroken as a desert. “In your time and in 
mine,” he said, ‘‘we can turn that waste into forest 
and farms, and win back more than we ever lost 
to the Prussians.” 

The enthusiastic dream of the time enginéer 
has been made to come true. Failing et gov- 
ernment aid, he formed the Danish Heath ¢ iety ; 
he pumped water from distant rivers, and let it 
run over the heath; he introduced fertilizers, 
burned off the heather, Te om farmers to con- 
vert the heath into plowland and pasturage. 
planted timber-producing trees, and went up and 
down the country addressing mass-meetings and 
schools. At last the government lent its aid. 

The result of the work of Captain Dalgas is that 
anew Denmark grote the traveler to-day. These 
forty years have doubled and tripled the wealth of 
the Danish nation. Railroads and tee are 
cutting the heath; new buildings and towns are 
rising everywhere. Tree-planting gives work for 
the destitute ; the moor is peopled by families; the 
valuation of ¢ertain towns ips has risen one thou- 
sand and five hundred per cent. And it is not the 
reclaimed land only that has a improved by the 
panens of forests, for the woods have softened 

he climate and increased the fertility.of the whole 
peninsula of Jutland. 

The experience of Denmark comes to the United 
States both asa warning and as a message of hope. 
The Danish heath of forty years ago is a suggestion 
of the desolation that will result in the United 
States if the reckless waste of our national re- 
— get —— in the future as it has in the 
past. a4 our government is undertaking 
vast me ..- n = West, the idea of conservation 
has not yet taken firm hold of the conscience of 
private interests and the individual citizen. 
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A GOOD-NATURED TARGET. 


MX incident that occurred in the experience of an 
English officer is told by the London Spectator 
to illustrate the calmness and indifference to death 
and bodily danger characteristic of the Turkish 
soldier. 


The officer, onemnpented by a rd of Turkish 
soldiers, went to the otge of a cliff overlooking the 
sea, to shoot at a mal that he = re pone | — 
in the water below. He fired a good mai ay imes, 
and the last shot had gone very near the him ‘and 
mark, when one of the soldiers came to him 
politely asked, “Do you not think, sir, that. 
have fired often enough at Sergeant Yussut?” he 
Ss seal was indeed the sergeant. 

resently the sergeant came ashore, put on his 
clothes, and came up the cliff cae. The 
officer apologized handsomely, and blamed himself 
freely. But Yussuf, like his companions, did not 
think there was much to be concerned oe. 
After all, the mark had 4. very small; it was 
natural to fire at it; it was unlikely that the officer 
+ hit it, and he (Yussuf) had not minded it at 
a 
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USEFUL AT TIMES. 


T is well not to encourage unduly musical talent 

that is only mediocre, but there is seldom need 
of going so far as the teacher of whom the Bir- 
minghary Post relates the following: 


The musical lady sat in the salon of the great 
professor. Not only was she full of ambition, but 
she bubbled over with conceit. 

“Professor,” said she, in self-satisfied tones that 
ruffled the old man’s nerves, “do you think I shall 
ever do anything with my voice ” 

“Madam,” he replied, “if there were a confla 
tion in your road, your voice would be useful to 
scream ‘Fire!’ 
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MAKING HIMSELF AT HOME. 


ORIS was radiant over a recent addition to the 
family, and rushed out of the house to tell the 
news to a passing neighbor, says the Bristol Times 
and Mirror. 
“Oh, you don’t know what we’ve got up-stairs!” 
she cried. 
—" is it Lal — 
‘It’s a new baby brother!” And expectantl 
she watched the effect of her announcement. , 
“You don’t say so! Is he goin ad 
“J think so” —very thoughtuliy.” Hy 8 got his 
things off!’ 
> 


SCOTCH DIVISION. 


T a school north of the Tweed the teacher was 
instructing his class in the rudiments of simple 
division. 

“Tf,” he said to one of the boys, “I had sag = 4 
marbles and I wanted to divide them, Willy, 
aoe you and Macgregor, how many would L 

e 


“Ten, may be,” said the boy. 

fe hy ‘maybe’ ?” asked the master. 

“Because, sir, Mac regor wouldna gie me ten 
unless you were stan ing by.” 
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The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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— at 
CONNECTICUT, Cornwall, Litchfield County. 
RUMSEY HALL A home schoof for boys in the Litchfield 
Hills. Careful preparation for secondary 
schools, Particular attention to the formation of manly charac- 


Ausurnpate, Massacuuserrs. 


ter and good habits. Athletics and gymnasium under supervision. 
Unusual health record. Three hours from New York. For Cata- 
logue address LouIS H. SCHUTTE, M.A., Headmaster, Box C. 


Rangeley Lake District 

Blue Mountain Family Camps Ware ie sees, 
d for every comfort. Most 
pom my service. Best home cooking. Fresh country products. 
Good fishing. Bathing beach. All — Kindergarten specialist 
for children. $15 to $20 a week Separate on, for girls. 
Address Irving A. McColl, 233 W. 77th Street, New York i Gity. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. Write for bosklet or appointment. 


Sargent Camp for Girls 
Peterboro, New Hampshire. Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President. 
On our own lake. All field and water sports. Amateur 
theatricals. Music. Food from farm. Songs and stories 
around the campfire. Address 

The Secretary, 8 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


TheC Curtis School for Young Boys 


kfield Center, Co Two hours from New York. 
re ‘wholesome life in the foothills of the Berkshires. Con- 
stant and — attention to — development. 

















Separate room for each bo; Gymnasium. 
White for booklet. FREDER cK" 8.CURTI . Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

Frankuin T. Kurt, Principal. 


Camp Wampanoag. i" Roce’ Bo” 


° 
A salt - & camp ae boys from 8 to 15 inclusive. Scouting 
over old Indian Trails. Land and water sports, prizes. 
Athletics under experienced college men. Camp poather. 

rated booklet. Alv ors a4 rich 
Taylor, Assistant, 230 "Grant Ave., ; Newton Cen’ 


Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 











MOOSE been Twelfth Season 
Thre camps (ages 9 to 21). 
For iilus ted Booklet address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, Denmark, Maine. 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the 
legislature. Faculty of 80 Osteopathic physicians in active practise. 
Instruction in science and practise largely individual. Term —_ 
Sept.15th. Write for catalogue. 15 Craigie 8t., rid, 











Ten Mites From Boston 
= aes “ ape 





Courses in Senaee Literature, aes, Music 
and Art, with thoro (instruction in 1 the theory 
and practice of H Training 
is given in the Art of Entertaining, House 
Furnishing and Management, Marketing, 





Cooking, Dressmaking and Millinery. Tennis, 
Boating, Swimming, Riding and other sports 
are encouraged. A 


CG. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
117 Woodtand Road 
eae a 


= ‘or Boys. Milton, 

Ww uam Vermont On Lake 

Champlain. Bronco riding. Scouting. In- 

. dian trips. ounteia, river ond lake trips. 
Land and water 2 ball ds ; 

tennis courts. Cottages and tents. Booklet. 

M. H. Moody, Box 35, Waterbury, Vt. 


-J * Moose Pond 
Camp Winona “tarscason 
FOR BOYS (8 to 15 years of age).. 
For Illustrated Booklet address 


C. E. COBB, Denmark Inn, Denmark, Maine. 


ALOHA CAMPS For Girls 


ona Lake Katherine, N.H. Ninth Season. Water 
ports. Tennis, golf, handcrafts. Nature study, horseback 
Hain Board floor tents. Councilors. Write for booklet. 

wim E. L. Gulick, 80 Lyme Road, Hanover, N.H. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. In the country. 
One hour from New York City. 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Kineo Camps for Boys 


In Maine and N.H. Every feature discrimi- 
nating = could desire. Two youn ac" 
boys’ » $200 and $150. White 

Allagash a Coast camps for older boys. 
IR A. McCOLL, 233 W. 77th Street, New York City. 



































The Keewaydin Camps 


2ist season. ‘‘The Standard Boys’ Camps of America.’’ 
REAL CAMPING in the Woods of Canada. ‘aramaug Wig- 
wam for Younger Boys in the Green Mountains of Vermont. 





= STAMMER 
attend no stam. 
oe school 


1 you get my large FREE book and special rai 
teed school in the world curing by natural coh wane oy 












A. 8. Gregg Clarke, The Gunnery, Washington, Conn. |. 


North-Western School, Inc., Lee W ells Millard, Pres., 
933 First St.,” Milwaukee, Wis. 














Home 


Genuine happy home life ; 
some and beautiful saga 
an outdoor life 


French, German, Sp 


for Girls agg sy imes Parra 


rsonal attention and care. Growing 
useful womanhood. The Ca) - XK cumatet is exceptionally favor- 
able tor » which we make attractive and refinin 
00 groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morsis observed especially for 
piety in health, character and education. or Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 
anish — native teachers. 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


girls inspired by whole- 
e hundred acres; pine 


All branches of study under patient and 














wee oo agg = paddle a canoe than row a boat. A canoe 
But get a canoe that will return its price in se 


‘i Town Canoa 





everywhere. 
waiting. Write for our illustrated catalog. It tells all the facts al 
honest canoe construction. Sent free. OLD 





The Best Sport Afloat 





S where boats 
The 






which all canoes 
W10€ = judged, for 
construction, bal- 
ance, proportion. It is known wherever canoes are used. Agents 
canoes in stock insure prompt eg eae: Bi = 







TOWN CANOE ©0.,1244 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U. 8. 





Wonderful New Refrigerator 
With X-Y-NO Stone Lining 






























Slides Right Out 
X-5-3244x 20 x 44—$31 





Made by a secret Eegoees the lining shown here- 
h reduces to a price that the 
4 . person can afford to pay, 
the highest grade, most sanitary, 
most efficient and most econom- 
ically operated ee prob- 
ably ever construct 
See how easy it is to keep the 
Rhinelander X-Y-NO clean. 
Shelves, ice tank, drip pan—every- 
thing, in fact, slides completely 
out of the lining. And the rounded 
ss cs, Seay pee —- sides and 
ledges and 


~ 

a to abolish 
forever the accumulation of filth 
and the abiding places of polluting 
germs and microbes. Cloth wrung 


=a lining that won’t check, chip, crack 
nor discolor—a lining that? is blae- 
white, with the polish of marble, the 
toughness of steel, the lightness of 
ebony—a lining that means an end of 
hard work and an 
end of high costs. 


Cleanable 


because of its wonderful One-Piece X-¥-VO 
Stone Lining, has utterly changed men’s ideas 
on refrigerator value. 


Rhinelander Refrigerator Co. 2isxca® Wis. 













HINELAND 






Odorless 
Sanitary 


This refrigerator, 
















out in hot water!—a uick rub, and the ‘‘box’’ is 
sweet-clean! And that’s an end of it. More 
relief for tired women! 


Remarkable Ice-Saving Circulation 
Every cubic inch of space comes 
ine yy: zone of moving air. This, 
h the er egg insulation 
mn, stands for an 


to other refrigerators of same 
capacity, is simply astonishing. 

Sent on 10 Days’ Approval. Don't 
think of buying ey refrigerator until 
you investigate ours. Ask about big 
10- — offer and guarantee. Freight al- 
low Write for our new catalog. Please 
send name of your dealer. Address 
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Cire Copy-cat!’’ shrieked the | 
six little girls. They’ danced round 
like so many witches, and pointed their 
Then 
suddenly one of them slipped up behind defiant 
Drusilla, and locked the schoolhouse door, 


fingers scornfully at Drusilla Baker. 


The others 
they 


and dashed off down the road. 
followed. ‘* Copy-cat! Copy -cat!’” 
screamed as they ran. 

Drusilla felt very wretched. She wished 
she had never joined these *‘ Busy Bees,’’ that 
could sting so viciously. She wished the ‘* Busy 
Bees’’ had never volunteered to provide a 
‘*novelty table’’ for the Pioneer Hose Com- 
pany’s Christmas fair. Above all, she wished 
that she had been born ‘‘original,’’ like the 
other girls, so that she could have contributed 
something better than the patchwork quilt 
they had all derided. 

Yet when all was said, they deserved no 
great credit for cleverness. Mary Rand had 
brought a big handful of foreign coins and a 
collection of jade ornaments; but her sailor 
uncle gave them to her. Eunice Pratt proudly 
displayed some silver photograph frames; but 
everybody knew that Mr. Pratt bought them. 
So with the other Busy Bees who had joined 
in flouting Drusilla; if they had odd, beauti- 
ful, valuable things, it was because their folks 
had helped. 

Drusilla had no sailor uncle, her father was 
a poor man, and she had to rely on her own 
resources to provide an offering to the fair. So 
it came about that when the Busy Bees met 
at the North Hightower schoolhouse to arrange 
and pack the articles they were going to send 
over to the Hightower town hall, every other 
little girl exhibited her trophies—and Drusilla 
admired them all, and made no sign. 

‘*But say, Drusilla!’’ This came all of a 
sudden, when Eunice Pratt was able to spare 
a moment from the rapturous contemplation of 
her silver frames. ‘*What you got for our 
table?’’ 

Drusilla blushed. 

‘“*I—I’m ’fraid I haven’t got anything but 
—but my white quilt,’’ she confessed. 

‘“*Huh!’’ said Eunice, rudely. ‘*There’ll be 
more’n two dozen old patchwork quilts at the 
fair. I don’t see what right that has to go on 
a novelty table. Do you, girls?’’ 

The others shook their heads. 

‘““[ worked a ladder on it, and I worked 
‘Water, water, sparkling bright,’ over the top 
of the ladder,’’ Drusilla pleaded. ‘‘I thought 
that would make it—make it seem ’propriate 
for a fireman’s fair. Did you ever see a ladder 
on a quilt?’’ 

‘*No, but I bet you have,’’ Eunice answered. 
‘*Copy-cat! It I couldn’t get something ’rig- 
inal for a norelty table, ’'d — 

But at this point Drusilla, wounded to des- 
peration, flew at the critic, slapped her face, 
and pushed her out of the schoolhouse. Scold- 
ing or weeping, as their natures prompted, the 
other children flocked after. Then came their 
taunting cries, and their final disappearance 
down the road. Drusilla clenched her hands 
and gazed after them. 

‘*Wish’t some of them tramps would come up 
from the railroad and steal their old things !’’ 
she muttered. But at the bottom of her heart 
she felt—and was glad—that stragglers would | 
not look for valuables in a schoolhouse. | 

‘Good mind to climb in through the loft | 
window and put ’em all in the stove!’”’ she 
said, a moment later. Yet the thing she did 
do was to go round the house and carefully 
close all the shutters. 

‘*Wish’t ma and pa hadn’t had to go over to 
Aunt Ruth’s to stay all night,’’ Drusilla mur- 
mured, as she turned to cross the road to her 
own house. Ah, that was what she really | 
wished! She needed to be comforted. No 
comforter being at hand, it is to be feared that 
her only companion, her younger brother 
George, passed a gloomy evening. At any 
rate, he went to bed very early, protesting 
that he hated girls. | 

Drusilla was allowed to sit up until nine 
“clock. That was a ‘*grown-up’’ privilege 
she would not forego, even though she sat 
alone, and had nothing more agreeable to think 
about than her own lack of originality. Never- 
theless, she felt relieved when nine o’clock 
came, As she took up her bedroom lamp, she 
went to the window for a last glance at the 
little building that held her despised treasure. 

Was that a light shining out from under the 
schoolhouse door? Surely! 

**It’s fire—or it’s tramps, ’’ Drusilla reflected. 

They had had a fire in the stove, Drusilla 
remembered. Eunice had said that her father 
would call at the schoolhouse in the morning, 
and take their packages over to Hightower; 
— likely she had fixed the fire to last over- 
night. 

But if the building had caught from it, would 
there not be flame and smoke, as well as light? 
Drusilla jumped to a conclusion. She dashed 
\p-stairs and scattered her small brother’s 
dreams. 

“George !?? she cried, shaking him energet- 
leally. « **You dress yourself quick, and run to 


| some foreign coins, some of ’em silver. 


|crept nearer the 


Mr. Foster’s. Tell him there’s burglars in 
the schoolhouse, and he must bring up some | 
men right away !’’ 

Then back down-stairs she went, and looked | 
about for a weapon. Foster’s was an eighth | 
of a mile distant. Perhaps he might not arrive 
in time. Perhaps she could do something 
toward saving the articles destined for the 


| novelty table. 


She shivered at the mere thought of her 
father’s shotgun. The poker was almost too 
heavy to be effective in youthful hands. As 
for the butcher-knife—oh, never! She opened 
the kitchen closet and ran her eye over the 
shelves. 

‘*] know what I can take!’’ she muttered. 
**T’ll take them two packages of red pepper. 
Then if they catch me, I’ll throw it in their 
eyes !’’ | 

She put the packages in her pocket. Noise- 
lessly she slipped across the road. Listening a 
moment at the door, she crept round to the 
back of the house, climbed the fence, and drew 
herself up on the low shed. Then she made | 
her way cautiously to the window that opened 
into the loft. 

Now for the first time she began to tremble. 
The thieves might have come in this way! 
And could she raise the sash without betray- 
ing herself ? | 

Very slowly, an inch at a time, Drusilla | 
opened the window. With infinite care she let | 
herself down into the dusty loft. On her hands | 
and knees she moved until she reached a small, 
loose board directly over the stove. She raised 
the board the width of a crack, and looked | 
down on two men. What havoc they were 
making among those elaborate packages ! 

‘*Bah!’’ she heard one of them growl. ‘‘It’s | 
a mess of old maids’ truck, that’s what it is! | 
There ain’t the price of a drink in the whole 
outfit.’ | 

**Don’t be onreasonable, Jerry,’’ the other 
answered. ‘‘We didn’t look for anything but 
to get warm when we come in here, and what- 
ever we do find’s clear velvet. Now here’s 
These 
here rink y-dinks’’—he held the jade ornaments 
in the light of his lantern—‘‘looks to me as 
though they might be worth somethin’, too.’’ 

**Now there’s somethin’ sensible!’’ the first 
speaker broke out. Drusilla felt half-flattered, 
half-indignant; he had her quilt. ‘*Kind 0’ 
tasty, ain’t it?’”’ 

‘*Well, chuck it in the bag, if you’re stuck 
on a blamed old patchwork quilt. We want to 
go through this stuff and get movin’. Best 





| thing we can do is to jump that nine-fifty-five 


train, far as the junction, anyway.’’ | 

Already they had the coins, the jade orna- 
ments, her quilt. At any moment they might | 
depart with these—and other valuables. | 


| Drusilla awoke to the fearful consciousness | 


that on her rested the responsibility of rescue. 

She lifted the loose board partly away, and 
opening. The stove was 
directly beneath. With trembling fingers she 
tore a hole in one of the packages of Cayenne, 
and sifted a thin red stream down on the top 
of the stove. Then she replaced the board 
and moved a little farther from it, closing her 
eyes and covering her nostrils. 

**Ah-te-chew! Ah-te-chew!’’ sounded an 
opening chorus from below. Then, as thick 
fumes beclouded the little room, the men began 
to cough and to curse. Drusilla herself was 
near strangling, but she buried her head in her 
dress and held her ground. Better than did 
the thieves, indeed ; for one of them, after a dash 
at the stove, that told him nothing, —the pepper 
having quickly burned itself out, —threw open 
the door and ran outside to get his breath. 

At that, Drusilla lifted the board and emptied 
the second package. Then she began to creep 
toward the stairway. The thief who had gone 
outdoors stood whooping at the stars. The 
thief in the schoolhouse was sneezing and 
coughing all at once, and both his grimy fists 
were at his smarting eyes. 

‘If | knowed what it is that gets me pipes 
this-a-way!’’ he muttered, when the pepper 
gave him an instant’s respite. Then he, too, 
groped for the door. **Have to go out a minute 
and — 

The door slammed violently behind him as 
he crossed the threshold. The bolt shot into 
place. Then as both men turned toward the 
schoolhouse, they heard a voice inside. 

‘*You better run for the depot!’’ the voice 
said, chokingly. ‘*The nine-fifty-five train’s 
been changed to nine-forty, and you won’t 
have more’n time enough to get there before 
Mr. Foster and his boys get here!’’ 

There was a hurried consultation outside, a 
hoarse imprecation was hurled at her, and 
then Drusilla, gasping in the schoolhouse, 
heard the sound of retreating footsteps. She 
ran to the opposite side of the room, flung open 
a window, and leaned far out to drink the cool 
night air. 

‘*There now ! 
her streaming eyes. 





LEE) 


she murmured, as she wiped 
‘*T got rid of them men 


and saved the novelties just as well as if I’d 
been as original as Eunice Pratt!’’ 








Stamps for Young Folks |}; 
duplicates for sale or exchange. Will be glad to send 
approval sheets or to fill want lists, 50 to 65 off catalogue. 
W. Mark Noble, Jr.,35 Bracebridge Road, Newton Centre, Mass. 








Make sure of getting the best Mustard 
by saying to your grocer, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 
PRIZE-WINNING POULTRY 


Our Pittsfield Strain Maine-bred birds won more 
prizesat the big Boston Show than any other Barred 
Rocks exhibited there—6 regular and 11 specials. 


Day-Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


from Pittsfield stock cost but little. We ship any distance. 
Guarantee safe delivery. Book orders now for future de- 
livery. Send no money until just before shipment is w anted. 
Get our great free book, ‘“Money-Making Poultry."’ Just 
the help you who keep poultry need to make it pay. 


PITTSFIELD POULTRY FARM CO., 18 Main St., Pittsfield, Me 


Home se hacen $5.00 


Best ever made ; ball 
bearing, 4 seats. Great 
amusement. Children 
are wild over it. 
Smaller size ye gets, 
a beauty—#2 

Make home penne tive 
to the children. Write 


Hub Specialty Mfg. Co. 
394 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


WIGWARM BROODER 


Hot pane AL and hot-air heating combined gives per- 

fect ventilation ey danger of overheating—main- 
- tains even ne re less of 

( £& Ly 
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‘> experiment 
stations and 
such men as 
Dr. A. 
Sanborn. 


|P. T, Woods 
and Mr. A. F. 


We make porta’ " ble houses for all purposes. 
E. F. "HODGSON co. 
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325, 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











Like 7 
Mince Pie? 


Then you should 
try this mince, 
made in the old- 
fashioned way 
from an old-fash- 
ioned recipe. It’s 
the real thing. 


Giannationsts 
Mince Meat. 


Don’t be satisfied to go on eating ordinary mince 
pie. Try Grandmother's Mince, made from the purest 
and choicest of materials. No adulterants. A 10c. 

— e makes one large or two small pies. Look 

; this picture on your grocers’ shelves. If you 
den’ t see it, ask for it. It pays to ask. 











, WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., NATICK, MASS. 

























Sanitary Homes 
make for health, 
and one room in the 
house that should 
have special atten- 
tionisthe bathroom. 

ow is yours? Is 
it supplied with 


“Handifold” 


The SANITARY 






Toilet Paper? . 
It’s made from fresh, Ask for it 
new, clean paper stock— by name— 


nothing else. 


Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. The dealer 
will know. 


Handifold Toilet fooer Co. H e ld 
Leominster, " dif 
“Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. an 0 
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rist Mill 


The Only Substitute 
for Coffee. 


Made by an original process of 
roasting and preparing wheat that 
produces a beverage that for rich 
ness of color and delicacy of flavor 
rivals the finest coffee. Containing 
as it does all the nutritive proper 
ties of the finest hard wheat, Old 
Grist Mill is not only itself 


Nutritious, Healthful and 
Easily Assimilated, 


but it aids digestion, stead 

ies the nerves, and exercises 

a regulating influence over 

the entire system. Try it 

for a week and note its ben 
eficial effect 

Sold by grocers evervwhere m 

1-lb. packages ltke this 
—never in bulk. 


150 to 200 —- l ! 20c. 
to the Pound . 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
Boston, Mass. 











don't wait till a 
bugs show themselv ~. = . SS NEW 
ahead of them with a Douglas 
pump and be glad in Fall BOOK 
that you waged war against FREE 
‘em. This cut shows the ‘‘Arl- 


ington”— a strong, long wearing 
style selected from many other 


DOUGLAS 4 \ 


SPRAY PUMPS 


It’s a good “all around” 
type. Handles four 4 
leads of hose and s 
sprays from 
four nozzles. 
Free Book vividly de- 
scribes spraying and 
fire fighting. Write 
for it. These pumps 
are sold by dealers or 
direct from factory. 
W. & B. DOUGLAS : 
220 William St., Middletown,Ct. GEE 































Why Experiment ? 
Usea 
Standard Brand 
of 
Cocoa, 


ENSDORP’ 


ROYAL 


puren COCO 


Is Absolutely Pure. 


Requires as 
} only much 


as of other makes 





because of its 
Double Strength. 
Sample on request. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 
Importers, Boston. 











5f 106&. 15¢ 





AWYERS 
U 


RYSTAL 


AMMONIA | 


AMMON lA 
AND BORAX 


10$ 15°&. 25° 


| SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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appeals to your judgment and expert- 
ence, madam. It asks your decision— 
after trial—on the merits of the case. 


Examine its claims, see if it is not “BETTER 
THAN THE BEST” that you have ever used. 


Question and cross-question all you care to by 
using a bag or barrel, and if it does not make the 
best bread ever baked, you may have your money 
back from the grocer and no questions asked. 


Justice to the table and the family health call 
for Daniel Webster Flour. 


Insist Upon Your Grocer Supplying You 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 


if 
fi 


A’ FLOUR OF QUALITY 


« FLOUR I 
: é Se ys : 
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